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‘MEMOIRS OF MISS SOMERVILLE. 





Mys Marcaret Acngs SomeRrvite, is the eldest daughter of 
Mr.Joun SoMERVILLE, a most respectable tradesman, in the parish 
of Mary-le-bone. She was born at Lanark, in Scotland, on the 
26th of October, 1799. The tendency of Miss Somerville’s talents 
to scenic studies was manifested very early in life. Her first per- 
formance, at the age of ten, was Marcia in the tragedy of Cato, 
which play was performed, by some young male and female friends, 
in a private room. 

She was immediately introduced ” Mr. Hayter, to the Hon. 
Douglass Kinnaird, the most Goiispieuone acting member of the 
Sub-committee of Drury-lane. Accordingly at the latter end of the 
year 1815, Miss Somerville was admitted to an audience with Mr. 
Kinnaird, and underwent a rehearsal of Belvidera. It will forma 
memorable recollection in her life that she was dismissed with the 
cold and mortifying information that she was unfit for the under- 
taking. A little previous to this unlucky hour she had called on 
Mr. John Kemble, stating her wishes to appear on the stage; but 
Mr. Kemble, on mature consideration, dissuaded her from the pe- 
tilous ordeal. 

By the indefatigable zeal and friendly intercession of Mr. Hay- 
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then 


ter, she was again, towards the end of April 1816, introduced to 
Mr. Kinnaird, who undertook to attend her performance of some 
of the finest passages of Venice Preserved. On this occasion, Lord 


Byron, as a member of the Committee, chanced to be in the pit 


of the theatre ; and as soon as Miss S. had rehearsed the second 
act of the play, his lordship united his opinion with that of Mr, 
Kinnaird in pronouncing it a most promising performance. It 
was therefore immediately determined to bring her out on the 
stage. 

In a few days afterwards Mr. Kean suggested the immediate pro- 
duction of a new tragedy, then in the theatre, for the express 
purpose of introducing her to the public. It accordingly took 
place; and a few days afterwards (9th May, 1816) this lady made 
her first appearance on any stage, at the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane, in the character of Imogine, in the tragedy of Bertran, 
The success, the unprecedented, brilliant, and decisive success 
that marked her appearance, will be fresh in the remembrance 
of our readers. 

From the talents of Miss Somerville, and the favor shown her 
by the audience, it is not to be wondered at that the play succeed- 
ed. It was played twenty-two nights during the remainder of this 
season, and four’ nights the. season that followed. This lady's 
success induced the Management to offer her an engagement for 
three years on very advantageous terms, commencing from. the | 
following season (1816-1817 ;) and they made her a liberal present 
for the performance of Imogine. ‘The public were led to expect 
that Miss Somerville’s success in Bertram would have induced the 
Management, at all risks, to have brought her forward in the lead- 
ing characters of Tragedy.” In the early part of the ensuing sea. 
son she re-appeared, with increasing effect, in the tragedy of 
Bertram; and a long list of characters was immediately sent her 
to prepare herself in, to represent conjointly with Mr. Kean. 
Several of these she actually rehearsed in September and October; 
after which she was suddenly withdrawn from public notice, un- 
expectedly and imprudently, without exer appearing in any of 
them. Miss S. was seen no more at Drury Lane, until Mr. Kean’s 
absence from town in the winter, when she appeared in the part 
of Alicia, in Jane Shore, and fully renewed the high opinions be- 
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fore entertained of her. She shortly after appeared tn Oronooko, 
with equal success ; and immediately following the new tragedy of 
Manuel was brought out; but as it solely afforded Mr. Kean and 
Mr. Rae, an opportunity of displaying their powers, our heroine's 
talents were totally neglected, and left to repose on the quiet 
shelf of oblivion—the most disagreeable part of a theatre. 

Thus closed the first season of Miss Somerville’s. theatrical 


earcer. A few days previous to the close of the theatre, she was 


_ invited to play three nights at the Bath and Bristol theatres by 


Mr. Dimond, the celebrated writer, who, it should be observed, 
has ever entertained the highest opinion of her abilities. This 
was the commencement of her provincial performances, and it 
was on the Bath stage that her talents assumed a more enlightened 
character than her prescribed appearance in London would admit 
of. From this city Miss Somerville proceeded to Cheltenham, and 
thence to Birmingham, in which town she realized all the ex- 
pectation that her most sanguine friends and admirers entertained. 
It is to this great town that Miss Somerville owes half her popu- 
larity; for never was a more decided favorite on their stage than 
she is. She continued her provincial route through Worcester, 
Lichfield, Shrewsbury, and Leicester, with equal good fortune, 
and returned to London at the commencement of the following 
scason (1817-1918) to her engagement at Drury Lane Theatre, 

It being deemed advisable, in consequence of the success that 
had attended her exertions, to delay her re-appearance in London, 
in order to make it of mere importance ; and Mr. Dimond, in 
his continued feeling of friendship towards her, anxious to secure 
her performances at the Bath Theatre, where her appearance for 
one night in the summer had excited considerable interest, made 
an offer to her, which she accepted, under the consent of the 
Committee, to play at Bath for ten weeks, on which she entered 
in November, aided by the efforts of Mr. Conway. Nothing 
could possibly be more flattering and advantageous than Miss 
Somerville’s visit to Bath: every tongue was eloquent in her 
praise ; and every heart warm in her cause. 

The most important feature in her Bath engagement, and which 
principally led to her present situation, was the production of 
Mr. Milman’s celebrated tragedy of Fazio, which took place to- 
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wards the close of her arrangements in Bath. The circumstances 
that attended this tragedy are peculiar. The tragedy was originally 
offered to Covent Garden Theatre, and refused ;. after which it was 
printed, and went into a second edition, and Mr. Dibdin, of the 
Surrey Theatre, melo-dramatised it. Miss Somerville had, we 
are led to understand, long read the work with earnestness 
and great delight, and suggested the play to Mr. Dimond, who 
immediately entered into her ideas, They accordingly cut the 
book, and arrangements were made for its production, which 
took place on Tuedsay, the 6th of January, 1818, to a very fine 
house, drawn, in a great measure, by the announcement of a new 
tragedy, never performed on any stage before. The house was 
crowded with literary characters, numbers of Oxford collegians, 
drawn thither to see Mr. Milman’s work, who is a Fellow of 
Brazen- Nose, and with a great show of rank and fashion. It was 
repeated twice, to, literally speaking, overflowing houses. The 
literary, the gay, the great, the middling, and the lower order of 
society, equally thronged the theatre on the occasion; and it 
created throughout the city of Bath a very strong sensation. On 
her return to London it was suggested to the Committee of Drury 
Lane Theatre to bring forth this tragedy, on her account. This 
advice proved fruitless: the Committee had, as usual, no power 
in the Theatre ; and the consequence was, that it was produced at 
Covent Garden Theatre (where it had been previously refused) 
with great success. | 

In consequence of the total disappointment of Miss Somerville’s 
hopes and pretensions as to her appearance at Drury Lane, she 
applied to the Committee of Management, requesting the aban- 
donment of her articles, which, in the continued blindness of 
their zeal to a distinguished individual already treated of, they 
immedistely complied with ; and, accordingly, in the month of 
January of this year, she resigned her situation at this Establish- 
ment. Miss Somerville would have opened immediately at Covent 
Garden Theatre, could the play of Fazio have been reserved for 
her ; but in consequence of the impossibility, it was delayed until 
the present season. In the meantime she undertook a long pro- 
vincial excursion, principally for the purpose of keeping up her 
practice, and enlarging her fame. 
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After a successful and highly flattering tour, Miss Somerville 
returned to London last October, and opened at Covent Garden 
Theatre in her justly established and ‘celebrated character of 
Bianca. ‘The circumstances under which she appeared are of so 
arduous and trying a nature, as almost to defy belief. The sud- 
den transition from a small theatre to London—the consequent 
adaptation of form and voice—the appearance at Covent Garden, 
where one distinguished character had held undisputed sway for 
four years, in a character of which the town were already pre- 
possessed by that person, and with those fears and reflections so 
incidental to a debzt, were situations the critic thinks not of; but 
under all these disadvantages, mark the result. The highest ex- 
pectation was excited ; and how it was answered, our readers need 
not be informed. 

On the 9th of November last, Miss Somerville performed con- 
jointly with Miss O'Neill, for the first time, in the tragedy of 
Jane Shore, to the most overflowing house ever witnessed in 
Covent Garden Theatre. It has since been played eleven nights 
to crowded houses each evening. 

Having brought this interesting but trifling detail to a close, 
the following opinions are the natural result of the reflections 
made thereon :— 

Miss Somerville’s appearance on the stage will furnish the 
records of the Drama with a singular and memorable instance of 
the efforts and assiduity of a very rare genius. Her debat is the 
only one, on recollection, that has substantiated a claim to high 
ability, from making a first appearance in London,—unknown— 
unskilled—inexperienced. It is great as it is singular; it is the 
effort of unconquerable powers of mind—of rare and astonishing 
capacity—with the assistance of the fullest bounty of nature. 
The situation to which her abilities have at length exalted her, is 
the highest and proudest station of literary ambition; and the 
means by which she has obtained it most praiseworthy and honor- 
able. This lady, as the only tragic heroine born in Scotland, is 
risen, a8 it appears, to redeem the histrionic character of her 
country's stage. Mrs. Siddons has represented the English, Miss 
O'Neill the Irish, and Miss Somerville now comes forth the 

Melpomene of the Caledonian stage. It must be gratifying to 
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the public, and a peculiar pride to her country at large, to see 
so young an aspirant already crowned with the highest honors 
of her profession ; and, from a reflexion on the singular ordeal 
through which this lady has so rapidly passed, in her short thea- 
trical career, we may draw the favorable inference, that there are 
many other gems of talent still reposing in the shade; for, on 
referring to her age, where we find that she has only just reached 
her nineteenth year, it is natural to. suppose that her after years 
will consummate the perfection of dramatic talent. Only the 
short space of two years and a half has revolved since this distin- 
guished female was, by comparison, an obscure individual in the 
hall of life; and now a bright star that holds her place on high. 


a ean 


THE SLEEP WALKER.—THIRD EDITION. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

AS the account given of this farce in Outton’s lately published 
continuation of Victor’s ** History of the Theatre’s of London," 
thus concludes :—** An immense number of copies issued from the 
press which has prevented the author from introducing in a 
second edition, some jokes which were cut out at the rehearsals, 
and afterwards restored,’’ Vol. 3, p. 132. To my knowledge, 
several have been anxiously waiting for a second edition of this 
farce, and have made unavailing inquiries for it.) After a lapse 
of above six years, I accidently met with a third edition; but, on 
comparing it with the first, to my great disappointment, found it 
exactly similar. Give me leave, Mr. Editor, through your valua- 
ble miscellany, to inquire if the author of the farce had due inti- 
mation of the publisher's intention of reprinting it, and if he had, 
why was it not revised, and rendered agreeable to representation ' 

Iam, Yours, &c. 
INTERROGATOR. 
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DOMBROWSKI; or, A PATRIOT’S TALE. 


(Continued from page 274. and concluded.) 


Not the least abating of her commanding loftiness, she with- 
drew, and left me confounded with what I heard, and the digni- 
fied composure she had displayed. My feelings were now changed, 
I retired from Suwarrow’s quarters to my own, agitated by one 
predominant passion ; indignation and hatred against that wretch» 
the whoie of my energies and spirits resolved themselves into that 
one feeling, which furiously though impotently raged within me. 
When on my couch, my mind was filled with nothing but loath- 
ing and abhorrence and a desire of vengeance on Suwarrow; a 
thousand unfeasible projects crossed my fancy ; every term of re- 
proach and stigma of vice I had attached to him, and fell asleep 
muttering imprecations on his name, I shall never forget the 
manner in which I was aroused from this sleep; it was by the 
muffled drum which beat the knell of Dombrowski. Oh with 
what horrid weight did it sink on my heart! how dreadful a 
throb did its tremendous roll produce! never will that dismal 
sound vacate my ear, never will the memory of its effect be 
erased. Had it been my own passing bell, I might have heard it 
with composure ; I might perhaps have sunk with weakness, have ete 
trembled with awe, or by the-assistance of heaven have risen above a 
it; but it is impossible to describe the sensations which this pro- 
duced. 3t seemed the knell of the dissolving world, of all that was 
good and great init. It seemed to combine the last groan of 
expiring virtue, the hideous yell of triumphant vice. I rushed 
into the street ; it was not anger, it was not sorrow, it was not 
friendship which moved me ; but it was a chaos of passions and 
feelings, too horrid to be described, to be twice felt. When I 
reached the public way, the solemn procession passed before me. 
It consisted but of a platoon of grenadiers, between the ranks of 
which walked the man whom of all others in the world I most ve- 
nerated. He walked with a firm yet light and easy step ; his arms 
were folded, and his eyes cast down on the ground, as if he were 
unwilling, that so near his end, his indignation should be excited 
Vor. XIV,—No: 83. 2f 
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by the sight of the objects around him. I no sooner saw him, 
than a spark of the dignified enthusiasm which upheld him, seem. 
ed to animate me, I resolved to follow the train, and even to wit. 
ness the final exit of this extraordinary mau. ‘They marched to 
the esplanade in front of the Castle of Wilua, and the soldiers ar- 
ranged themselves in order to fire. Dombrowski marched from 
them, and took his distance ; he declined either kneeling or havy- 
ing a bandage, and chose to give the word of command himself. 
In the interval of these terrible preparations, I cast my eyes on 
the surrounding spectators, Judge my surprize, my horror, my 
rage, when I perceived amongst them Suwarrow himself, come to 
glut his infernal malice with the last dying agonies of his illustri- 
ous victim. ‘l'o what an excess did these feelings amount, when 
I perceived on his arm, the passive Mmilia, whom he had by an 
unheard of refinement of exquisite barbarity, trapped to be a spec. 
tator of her Jover’s murder. She saw the purpose of the move- 
ments she witnessed, she saw that the unhappy: object of them 
was one of her adopted countrymen, and she attempted to turn 
away. The wretch who was with her forcibly detained her, and 
another glance convinced her that it was Dombrowski himself. 
She was induced to venture out by the assurance of Suwarrow, 
that Dombrowski should not suffer on that day; this assurance 
inspired the hope that he might be spared; and she was compli- 
ant to this monster’s invitation to walk. She now perceived his 
treachery, and found herself in view of her lover, as he was about 
to expire, saw him bravely standing to receive the blow, compos- 
edly looking on his assassins, and giving the word for his own 
death. Retreat was impossible, she drew her hand from Suwat- 
row, and stood unsupported, the little remains of color for- 
sook her cheek and her lips, but her eyes beamed with new and 


more brilliant fires ; she seemed as it were inspired. Was it the in- 
spiration of fortitude, or of madness, she stood erect, firm and 
Jofty as usual; her eyes were intently fixed on the scene before 


her ; she towered above the surrounding barbarians, she seemed 
the spirit of virtue itself, attending the last moments of the pa- 
triot. He gave the fatal word, the horrid volly rung through my 
heart, and vibrated from every fibre through my frame, the smoke 
cleared away, and I saw his body extended lifeless on the ground, 
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pierced with innumerable wounds, I approached it, the counte- 
nance wore the same placid expression it had done when I Jast 
saw him. Surely in this moment heaven supported me, never in 
my life did T encounter one so dreadful ; and yet [ was not over- 
come, no I possessed myself, 1 neither drew my sword and rushed 
blindly on Suwarrow, nor did I sink to the earth. The body was 
carried away by the soldiers, and I was informed would not be 
given over to me. 1 was collected, and approached Emilia ; she 
too was collected, was composed ; butoh! it was a dreadful come 
posure, it never forsook her. It was that horrid calm of the af- 
fections, when severed from all that connects them with life, rais- 
ed above the ordinary expression of sorrow, they seem annihilated, 
exhibiting no outward signs, but preying virulently on the vitals. 
Her eyes retained their preternatural brilliancy, her carriage its 
commanding dignity, but it was perceptible enough, that every 
feeling, every faculty was absorbed, entranced in one. I took her 
arm, she was passive ; I walked away with her from the spot ; she 
resigned herself to my direction ; sheshed no tear, heaved no sigh, 
uttered no word, nothing of her seemed to claim connexion with 
sublunary things. I dared not speak to her, all her senses seemed 
to have retired within, and to have lost their external use. I con- 
sidered myself her guardian and protector, and resolved to lose ne 


lime in returning to England. 1 applied immediately for pass- 


ports, and obtained them; I procured from Suwarrow’s quarters 
Emilia’s little property, and hiring a carriage, left Wilna in a few 
hours after Dombrowski had breathed his last. We t-avelled with: 
the utmost expedition to Dantzic, and there took shipping for 
Fngland. During all our journey by land, and all our voyage, 
Emilia preserved the same terrible composure. She took just so 
inuch sustenance as supported nature; she never complained, 
never alluded to past times ; never showed any symptom of sor- 
row, nor even uttered one word which occasion did not force 
from her. She was as attentive as usual to her person, nor did she 
become at all morose ; when she spoke, it was with mildness and 
complacency, but she seemed as one devoted ; she seemed as if 
her life had received its sentence at Dombrowski's fall, and she 
was patiently awaiting the execution of it. She became perceptibly 
thinner; her motions were more languid, her skin became moye 
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transparent, and a hectic bloom occasionally tinged her cheek and 
lips; her eyes sparkled with the same tire, which knew but one 
extinction, but Emilia never descended one step from that lofty 
elevation of character, which I first beheld and always recognised 
in her. In me she seemed to have perfect confidence, which was 


evinced only by her implicit submission to whatever [ proposed, 


but never was expressed in words. When we arrived in England, 


she gave me her brother's address, and I found his residence with- 
out difficulty. hither I took her, and delivered her into the hands 
of her relatives. They were struek, were shocked by her appearance, 
it altered not; she testified no joy at meeting them ; no affection for 
them; her joys and affections were all buried with Dombrowski, 
I recounted to them all that had occurred ; they were persons 
of feeling hearts, and felt on the occasion as it was natural they 
should do, interested as I was in the fate ot Emilia, I found that 
I could be of no use to her, and was sensible how my health and 
spirits required recruiting, after all the agitation I had under- 
gone. After receiving more thanks from Emilia’s friends than 
were due, I retired to my own home and friends in Devonshire. 
The peaceful scenes of my earliest youth, the society of all whom 
1 most dearly loved, and the tranquil retirement of the country, 
soon restored me to that serenity, so much wished for, After 
some months, I was drawn to London and made a point of in. 
quiring after Emilia. The sable habiliments of her relatives too 
soon told me the dismal truth. She bad continued to decline in 
strenyth, till nature was totally exhausted ; but never to the day 
of her death did she deviate from that fatal serenity, Which had 
taken possession of her. She survived fabout a month from 
the time of her arrival in England. I shed many tears to her 
memory at the time, and have frequently done since. J have al- 
wavs considered my Polish expedition as the most eventful period 
of my life, and never lost the impression which L received from the 
heroism and misfortunes of Dombrowski and Emilia, never lost 
my abhorrence of Suwarrow’s superhuman barbarity, never my 
aversion to Russian rapacity and oppression, 
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REPLY TO A PAMPHLET 
ENTITLED 
A few concise examples of restorations and illustrations of Seven 


Hundred passages in Shakspeare's Plays. By Z. Jackson, Esq. 
Being a complete refutation of all the examples instanced therein, 


By E. D. BAYNES,. Esa. 


Translator of Ovid's Epistles, and author of Love and Laudanum. 


(Continued from page 257) , 


_ MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
Act V. Scene I. 









page 144. 


Leonato. ‘ Make misfurtnne drink, a 
With candle-wasters.’’ 





Of Mr. Jackson’s emendations none show a greater want of cri. 
tical acumen, or less knowledge of his author than that before us. 
Let us see the passage, 






«Bring me a father that so lov'd his child, 


Whose joy of her is overwhelm’d like mine, 


° And bid him speak of patience ; i ‘a 
” Measure lis woe the length and hreadth of mine, é ‘ee 
Ay And let it answer every strain for strain ; if be 
ul As thus for thus, and such a grief for such, i 
1) In every lineament, branch, shape, and form: ' be 
of If such a one will smile, and stroke his beard; °e 
l In sorrow wag; cry hem, when he should groan ; 

“3 Patch grief with proverbs ; make misfortune drunk, ° 

ud With candle-wasters, bring him yet to me, 

he And Vof him will gather patience. — 

dol : ; . 

a Of this passage, thus speaks Mr. Jackson. 


“The antecedent part of this speech, displays the feelings of a 
fond parent, labouring under the afflicting wound his honour has 
received, in the base defamation of his guiltless child: so great 
indeed is his affliction, that it refuses every consoling balm which 
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friendship offers. To ordinary calamities, no doubt he would 





have been submissive, but the oppressive weight of his gricf, he. 
conceives beyond human power to bear, and that no person could 
measure woe with his woe, and ‘* hem when he should groan,” or 
‘patch grief with proverbs ;"’ which being as he states, incom- 
patible with real affliction, he starts a third impossibility: and if 
any person labouring under equal distress of mind, can do these 
things, bring him hither, rays he, ** ard I of him aill gather pati- 
ence; that which Leonato now requires, is to ** make misfortune 


drunk with candle wasters,’ ‘© Had Mr. Steevens reflected that 


he eT Se 


they are impossibilities, which the unhappy Leonato proposes, 
he would not have sent a person labouring under ailliction, toa 
tavern, there to sit during the night in dissipated company, and 
to get drunk by swallowing flap dragons! surely a more ctlec- 
tual method to make misfortune drunk could not be suggest: 
ed.” 

But the beverage to which Leonato alludes, is truly of a simple 
nature ; sick it might make any person, who would drink of it 
profusely, but drunk never. Shakspeare wrote.” 


““ Make misfortune druuk, 


“With caudle-waters.”’ 


‘‘«The compositor having composed candle instead of cauuile 
g | 


concluded, that as there was no such thing as candle-water, it 
must be cundle-wasters ; and thus adding an sy be, with Dr. Pauce 
tus, turved ** caudle.waters ;" into candle wasters.” 
Thus have I verbatim given the whole of Mr, Jackson's obser- 
vations in defence of this restoration. It will be easy to show that 
he grossly mistakes the author's sense. 
When Leonato says, that if any one equally afflicted with him- 


self, ‘‘ will cry hem, then he should groan ; patch grief with 


— 


proverbs,” he will learn ‘‘ of him to gather patience,” it is plain 


mH 
inden ciitllian 
aoe 


me ee a 
eat fo ae 


that he does not cite impossibilities at random, as must be the 


case if Mr. Jackson’s correction of caudle-waters be admitted, 


but merely asserts that his grief is real grief, and incapable of 
beivg alleviated by the common methods, which are proposed or 
resorted to in general, that is by those whose affliction is either af- 
fected, or infinitely less than his, and below he says. ' 
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‘¢For, brother, men 
*¢ Can counsel, and speak comfort to that grief, 


“© Which they themselves not fcel.”’ 


Now, it is evident, that a person wishing to console another, 
may recommend him to allect cheerfulness to put on its appear- 
ance to “‘cry hem, when he should groan,” he may strive ‘* to 
patch his grief with proverbs,’’ may recommend his spending 
his nights in study, or even in a tavern among candle-wasters ; 
but he will never surely, as a recipe against sorrow, advise him to 
indulge plentifully in caudle-waters; which however is the sense 
of the passage according to Mr. Jackson's emendation. 

It is to be recollected that Leonato is replying to the vain at- 
tempts of his brother to moderate his aflliction. 


ALL'S WELL THAT END'S WELL. 








Act 11, Scene I. page 273. ° if em 





Lafeu. 


*¢ Why your Dolphin is not dustier. 


This is another most unwarranted invasion on the text, as Mr. 
Jackson gives it. 



















‘©Why your Dolphin is not lustiger.’’ 


Now Mr. Jackson's sole reason for altering the passage, is that 


{ 
x Lafeu soon after uses the “‘ Teutonic word lustick, playful or spor- 
J tire, which is the same as the German word lustig, whose compa- 
rative is lustiger, he therefore sports his German on the occasion, 
a meaning that the king was now so perfectly recovered, he had ° 
is become as sportive and playful as a dolphin, to compare the king 
in stature or corpulency to a small fish is ridiculous, and we know 
it not whether his son (the Dauphin,) be either lusty or playful.” 
oh Mr. Jackson is wrong, the word lustier here does not allude to 
m= corpulency ; dusty is acommon term for healthy in many counties 
re of England; to the question asking a person how he does, the 
- answer of, /usty I thank you Sir, is in some parts more common 
“of than very well. Whether the dolphin alluded to in the text, be a 
a fish or the king’s son, the passage is perfectly clear, and conse- 


quently requires no emendation. 


ae 
a 
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TAMING THE SHREW. 








Act III, Scene II. page 105. 


Biondello. Why Petruchio is coming, in a new hat, and an old jerkin : 
a pair of old breeches, thrice turned ; a pair of boots that have 
been candle cases, one buckled, another laced: an old rusty 
sword ta’en out of the town armoury, with a broken hilt, and 


shapeless, with two broken points. 


Mr. Jackson does not in this instance touch the text, he simply 
offers his conjecture as to what we understand by the two broken 
points of Petruchio’s sword, he observes. 

‘© Two broken points ! all the commentators concur in opinion, 
that this passage is corrupt: for how a sword could have two bro- 
ken points,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ [know not,’ Mr. Steevens thinks 
there was a deliciency in the broad and rich belt of Petruchio, and 
that the broken points refer to it. But notwithstanding the vari- 
ous opiniens on this two pointed puzzle, nothing is clearer, than 
that the sword which Petruchio took out of the town armoury 
had two broken points; and that the character may in future be 
furnished with a sword to correspond with the author's words, I 
shall explain this extraordinary paradox! Petruchion’s sword not- 
withstanding all other deficiences had a scabbard; but unfortu- 
nately that scabbard had a broken point ; i.e. had lost its tip, nay, 
perhaps wanted one fourth of its real length; thus his broken point. 
ed sword, (the blade; for the blade is but a part of the sword,) 
had a full opportunity of peeping out ; and to the amazement of 
Biondello, discovered that this famous sword had two broken 


points.” 


Mr. Jackson is as usual mistaken, the scabbard is not a part of 


the sword, but merely ifs cover; as well might he term the body 
a part of the soul, because it is its residence, or assert that a house 
constitutes part of its inmate, because he lives in it. Would 
Mr. Jackson call a sword without ascabbard, yet perfect in all 
other respects, only a part of a sword. 

If Mr. Jackson's opinion be correct, Biondello does not express 
himself clearly ; to prove the absence of the points he speaks aillit- 
matively of their presence, for, he says that Petruchio’s sword po- 
sitively had, two broken points; now, if the points of Petruchio’ 
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sword and scabbard were as Mr. Jackson believes broken off, the 
extremities from which they were seperated were no longer points, 











A sword then deprived of its point, should be termed a sword with- 
out & point, and not a sword with a broken point. 

Steevens was therefore right in his conjecture, that the points 
to which biondello alludes, are those which in the time of Shaks- 
- peare were used in articles of dress, and for which buttons are 
now substituted. Thus in What you Will. 


Clown. ‘7 am resolved on two points,”’ 
Maria, ‘* That if one break, the other will hold, or if both break, 
your gaskins fall.”’ 


and in the First Part of Henry 4th. 


P. Henry. ‘*Sotwo more already,”’ 
Falstaff. ‘* Their points being broken.” 
P. Henry. ‘Down fell their hose.”’ 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Act IV. Scene XIII, page 252. 


Cleopatra. ‘* Here’s sport indeed,—how heavy weighs my lord !* 


Mr. Jackson gives us eighteen examples, selected from his seven 
hundred restorations and illustrations, in all the eighteen, he is 
glaringly and palpably wrong; his excessive dogmatism is theres 
fore worthy of the severer reprehension. His are not conjectures 
hazarded with caution, and offered with diffidence, but bold as- 
sertions conceived without foundation, and pronounced with ar- 
rogance. On the above line he remarks. 

‘To force an appropriate meaning from this passage, in its 
present state, is beyond every effort of human genius ; and the 
solemnity of the occasion on which the word sport has been used, 
proves, that Shakspenrs's immortal genius has been sported with 
tod long. 

‘« Be it observed, that Cleopatra is in the monument, attended by 
Charmian and Iris; and Antony, at the point of death is borne in 
by the guards.” 

‘‘ The gross blunder that strips this passage of a beauty wien 
with genius, must be attributed to the transcriber, who from the 
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hissing sound of the two s's, lost two letters of a word, and car- 
ried the terminating one to the sequent word. Our great Bard 
wrote : 


‘« Here’s his port, indecd .—how heavy weighs my lord!’’ 


‘© The monument becomes the port: there Antony (the vessel,) 
is tugged or drawn in, by Cleopatra and her attendants, (the ma- 
riners) and there, the great vessel that had borne many a tempee- 
tuous gale becomes a final wreck.” 


Thus word for word, Mr. Jackson, Let us see the passage. 


Antony. ‘* Oh, quick, or I am gone. 
Cleopatra, ‘* Here's sport, indeed!—how heavy weighs my lord ! 
** Our strength is all gone into heaviness, 


6* That makes the weight.” 


Here the second line clearly proves the received text of the first 
to be right; Cleopatra, like many other of Shakspeare’s charac- 
ters, is quibbling even in her sorrow, she plays on the word heavi- 
ness, and in the same strain uses the word sport above. Johnson 
observes on Romeo and Juliet, ‘‘ that his pathetic strains are al- 
ways polluted with some unexpected depravations. His persons 
however distressed, have a conceit left them in their misery, a miser- 
able conceit.” 

Thus Juliet when she had just heard of Romeo's death: 


ce 





come nurse, I’]] to my wedding. bed, 
** And death, not Romeo, take my maiden head.” 


Soon after she tells her mother, who supposes she is weeping for 
the death of Tybalt. 


*¢ Indecd, I never shall be satisfied, 

With Romeo, till I behold him,—dead,— 

Is my poor heart so for a kinsman vext.— 
Madam if you could find out but a man 

To bear a poison, I we\ld temper it ; 

That Romeo should, upon receipt thereof, 

Soon sleep in quiet.—Oh, how my heart abhors 
To hear him nam’d,—and cannot come to him,— 
To wreak the love I bore my cousin Tybalt, 

Upon his body that bath slJaughter’d him.’” 
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This will L fancy satisfy any one but Mr. Jackson that Shaks- 
peare in the passage in question, wrote ‘ Here's sport.” I cane 
not see the beauty Mr. Jackson pretends to find in ‘‘ Here's his 
sport; it is an isolated expression, connected with nothing pre. 
ceding or sequent: it is conclusive against it, that Cleopatra uses 
the word ‘‘ indeed ;” if it stood. 







“¢ Here’s his port, indeed ;”” 















It would evidently appear a reply, to some metaphorical allusion 
of her attendant, continued and assented to, by Cleopatra, ‘ Here’s 
his port indeed,” (or truly:) as this is not the case, the figure 
discovered by Mr. Jackson, far from being beautiful, is forcibly 
and awkwardly introduced. 

Mr. Malone thinks Cleopatra may allude to fishing ‘a divers 
sion of which we have been already told she was fond. Shaks- | 
peare has introduced ludicrous ideas, with as much incongruity 
in other places.” 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Act III. Scene Ii. 











page 318. 


Bassanio. ‘* But her eyes,— 

How could he see to do them ? having made one, 
Methinks it should have power to steal both his, 
And leave tse/f unfinished,” 















Unfurnished, not unfinished is the text. Why he reads the lat- 


ter, Mr. Jackson does not inform us; he corrects the line thus. 





*¢ And leave its-self unfinished.’’ 


i.e, its fellow-eye. How its-self can ever be understood to mean 
the other eye, is beyond my comprehension, and will continue so, 
until Mr. Jackson shall be pleased to show that the pror.oun self, 
is relative not to the person or thing of whom, or which, it is 
predicated, but of some other person or thing, in short that I must 
in future consider myself, as signifying some one else, my wife 
for instance ; who may with some show of propriety, perhaps be 
termed another, or second self, than which, few husbands will I 
fancy carry the identification further. | 
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Mr. Jackson has evidently substituted nonsense, in place of the 
clear and simple meaning of the text. 


«ec 





But ber eves, 
How could‘he see to do them? having made one, 
Methinks it should have power to steal both his, 
And leave itse/f unfurnished. 


Shakspeare here contrasts, itself in the latter line with Loti in 
the preceding. Bassanio wonders that the first eye when finished 
the painter, did not steal both his, and at the same time leave 
itself also unfurnished, i. e. with its fellow eye. 


MACBETH. 


Act III. Scene, I. page 157: 





Macbeth. ** Within this hour at most, 
1 will advise you where to plant, yourselves, 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy othe time, 

The moment on’t.” 


Mr. Jackson says, ‘fon the various, and unqualified explica. 


tions given of this extraordinary passage, | shall be silent, merely 
observing that in its present corrupt state, all elucidation has 
been thrown away.” 

I agree with Mr. Jackson, that there has been much useless 
commenting on this passage, but our reasons for thinking s0 
are widely different, 1 am of opinion that reading according to 
Malone’s punctuation, there is not a clearer passage in the play, 
in Malone's edition it stands thus. 


** Within this hour at most, 
I will advise you where to plant yourselves ; 


Aequaint you with the perfect spy o’the time, 
The moment on’t.”’ 


Can any thing be clearer ; is any elucidation necessary ; what 
can be more obvious ? than that the perfect spy othe time is the 
exact hour? he first tells the murderers that he will advise them 
where to plant’ themselves, and then, with the exact time, that 
Banqvio will be approaching them, that they may be prepared to 
fallon him. Let us see Mr. Jackson's correction. 
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‘6 Within this hour at most, 
1 will advise you where to plant yourselves, 
Acquaint you with the precincts by the time 5; 


The moment on’t.’’ 


“ji, e, Make yourselves acquainted with the precincts of the cas- 


tle by that time ; go about it immediately.” The alteration is fanci- 









ful. and unnecessary, and infinitely more obscure, than the ex- 
| pression he ventures to find fault with ; how ‘ the moment on't,” 
C can be understood to signify, ‘* go about it immediately,” defies my 
comprehension, and will I fancy, that, of most of Mr, Jackson’s 
readers. 
.(To be Continued.) 
THE RIDOTTO—No. XII. 
*¢ Cette moderne histoire est un peu folle, il en faut convenir—Est ce un 
defaut ?” Le Lutein Vivant, 
” (Continued from page 265.) | 
ds 
- A simple consistency of action was not to be expected from 
- Arthur ; he had some good principles, much good feeling ; but 
- principle did not rule his actions with a steady sway ; and his good 
y, feelings were so often mixed with evil ones, impulse and inclina- 
tion so often triumphed over his sense of right and wrong, or 
rather, were gratified before the other was consulted, that Arthur 
} fell into as many errors and deviated as widely froia the path of 
virtue as if he were totally ignorant of its tenor, or scorned its li- 
mitations. When he saw Emily, in her box at the opera, his first 
emotion was regret, that he had by his own imprudence forfeited 
a the possession of so sweet a partner; from this his mind turned 
the to envy of his successor in her esteein, and an invidious compari- 
" son between them. He remarked that her lord was not with her; 
7 the idea that she already experienced the fate of a neglected wife, 


next presented itself to his mind; a throb of triumph followed, 
and opened the way to a train of ideas and hopes the most guilty. 
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Animated by these, he repaired to her box, and intruded hiimsclf 
on her presence ; Emily was agitated, was pained; but her pre- 
sence of mind remained to her; she received him with apparent 
composure, and with distant politeness ; but Arthur was not in 
a humor to be so repulsed ; the few words he addressed to her 
were impassioned and partook of the wild disorder of his mind; 
Emily was terrified, and would fain have shrunk from his pre: 


sence; his hints were obscure, his looks and gestures nervous and 


linpressive, their combined. eflect was terrific, and under their in- 


fluence, he wrung from her the appointment, which I had heard 
her make for the following Monday. ° 

The information I had thus acquired of the previous history of 
the parties, but the more excited my curiosity to learn the result 
of the interview ; I therefore resolved to repair in person to Ken- 
sington Gardens, to assume the office of a spy, and if possible, over- 
hear what might pass between them, . 

With this view, I accordingly took my station at the time ap- 
pointed, and perceived Emily already there, endeavoring to calm 
her very apparent agitation, by the perusal of a book. But few 
moments elapsed ere Arthur joined her, and he no sooner ap" 
proached, than she thus addressed him. ‘‘ If had two inducements, » 
sir, to attend this appointment; the first was to redeem my pled:e 
to you, and the second was to reproach you, for the ungenerous 
advantage you took in extorting from me such a promise.” ‘ Con- 
tinue your reproaches, Emily,” he answered, in a dejected tone, I 
deserve them, and I came here purposely to hear them—I came, at 
once to confess my faults, todo penance, to receive absolution, and 
to return to virtue and happiness.”’ ‘* You, Emily, are, and always 
were my good genius, I have forfeited that near and dear connexion 
by which I once hoped to be united to goodness and to you, but yet 
I trust T have not incurred the irrevocable sentence of perpetual 
banishment from your presence, of the loss of that beneficial influ- 
ence your society always had on me, and which I now more de- 
sire than ever.” Somewhat conciliated and assured by the calm- 
ness of his manner, and the reasonable tenor of his observations, 
Emily asked, ‘‘ and do you really think, Arthur, that you can sub- 
due your impetuous soul to strict propriety of feeling and of 
conduct ; can you be content to find in the woman you loved a 
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friend, and bear from her, when the wife of another, admonition 
and reproof ? ask yourself this question seriously, or you may be 
betrayed into a dreadful mistake.”” ‘¢<Oh! Emily, whatever else you 


‘may be, you still must be my guardian angel: when I was with 


you, when I beheld virtue only in vour actions, I looked up to you 
as my guide and my friend; when my every hope of happiness 
was fixed on you, and you were the centre of my principles, my 
feelings, and mg wishes ; then, Emily, I was your lover, I was the 
lover of all that is good, and I was happy. From that enviable 
station, I have fallen deeply and fatally ; every step from you has 
been a step from right ; with my first deviation from that devot- 
edness and fidelity I so truely owed you, began my departure from 
virtue and from peace of mind; and when [ once hardened my- 
self against your disapprobation, I plunged into a gulf of errors, 
at the bottom of which I found misery and despair. One bright 
and soothing beam of hope has penetrated the thick gloom, has 
rescued me from destruction, has restored me to myself.” ‘And 


to virtue ?"—eagerly asked Emily. ‘‘ If you will it, sweet saint, 


replied Arthur.” If IT willit! heaven knows how ardently,"'"—con- 
tinued Emily. ‘*So good a gift, [ can receive from you only,” 
resumed he, ‘‘ As in departing from the sphere of your influence, 


‘I quitted all that was amiable and delightful, so is it by returning 


within that sacred bound, that I hope to find pardon, peace, and 
restoration to my former rectitude of principle. The dear reward 
that would have blessed my undeviating perseverance in the right 
road, has been justly awarded to another ; I have taught my heart 
to acquiesce in that sentence; and now hope to be received only 
asa humble follower and friend, who would again learn to love 
virtue and to walk in its steps, by keeping it constantly before his 
sight."” <* Arthur, I have always hoped the best of you;”’ continued 
Emily, ‘‘ amidst all your errors, I cherished the expectation that. 
your goodness of heart would yet be triumphant ; that the charms 
of vice could attract but for a time ; and that you would short- 


ly resume it. Yet I doalmost fear this sudden reformation, 


and apprehend that your untried strength may shortly yield ; 
would it be prudent, for a woman in my situation, to ad- 
mit to her society a man polluted by. vice, and who is now to learn 
to do right.” « Emily,” resumed Arthur, with a nervous agita- 
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tion. ‘You must not, you cannot, you dare not discard me. Can 
you answer it to your conscience, to abandon me to myself and 
to the evil spirit which has so long ruled me: my only hope, the 
only possibility of my return to virtue hangs on you, depends on the 
effect of your example and society ; if you renouce me my own 
strength is insufficient: I fall; despair will seize my soul, and 
a fate yet more horrible than you have dared to contemplate, will 
be that of Arthur, and will rest on your soul.” *« Speak more 
calmly, Arthur; this vehemence discomposes me ; if you really 
wish for my society, and are coritent to enjoy it at proper tienes, 
and under proper restrictions, ] shall not banish you from my pre 
sence; my doors shall be open to you, and I shall hail with delight 
your return to that line of conduct, which can alone ensure your 


temporal and eternal welfare.” A ghastly smile of terrible im- 


port, here crossed the countenance of Arthur ; it expressed exqui- 
site disappointment and latent malice, mingled with faint hope. 
“* And think you, Emily, that stich a cold toleration as this will 
meet my wishes ; the mere permission to pass your Porter, and 
ascend your stairs; to pay the empty compliments of custom, go 
through the routine of complaisance ; will this reclaim my wan- 
dering soul, and bind it to the likeness of your virtues ?—No, 
Emily; I must be your pupil; my rising principles must be the 
very children of your bosom, and receive your assiduous culture; 
at all times, and in all places, my model must be before me; | 
must trace your perfections in all the inflexions of character your 
new situation imposes on you ; I must be the humble friend, and 
shall need the constant guidance of your tender hand on my first 
entrance into the rugged path of rectitude; the impression of 
your goodness must be stamped deeply on my heart, and your 
growing confidence must be the constant reward of my advance 
in,good conduct.” Somewhat assured by the decp respect he 
seemed to feel for her, and perhaps a little flattered by his high 
opinion, Emily replied, rather cheerfully. ‘‘ Since you are de- 
termined to impose on me the office of educating you anew in ho- 
nor and propriety, I suppose I must not decline the task ; and you 
shall therefore have free access to my boudoir, whenever you please. 
to seek it, during good behaviour, and your punishment, on any 
lapse from correctness, shall be your temporary banishment, unless 
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you should he so bad as toincur a sentence of interminable exile.”’ 
«Adorable Emily,” continued Arthur, in rapture, ‘* to you, 
I must still owe every best blessing. But to convince me 
of my pardon, of your returning confidence, and to give 
me my first lesson, give me an hour of your company now, 
and take an hour’s drive in my curricle, which waits in 
the park.” “* For shame!” playfully resumed !'mily, ‘‘ how can 
you ask such a thing?” ‘* Beware, beware t mily, of checking 
in the bud my nascent virtue; do not crush it bv mistrust, 
nor by treating me like a suspected person Jead ime to think 
myself irreclaimable.”  «‘ Well then, for one hour I condi- 
tion with you.” He eagerly seized her hand, and lec her to the 
vehicle. She ascended it; and they drove off. Alas! that was a 
luckless hour for Emily; she little saw where that drive would 
end. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. P. MOORE DEFENDED. 
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To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

I coincide with your correspondent, who terms himself a Looker 
ox, in his opinion of your impartiality; and I am therefore in- 
duced to trouble you with a few facts, in refutation of his virulent 
attack upon the character of an amiable individual. I think, sir, 
you will feel as desirous as 1 do, to remove the load of calumny 
from off the shoulders of any man. Mr. P. Moore, is, I admit, 
unpopular, both in and out of the theatre; but IT think that this 
may be very easily accounted for, without imputing to him any of 
those odious and contemptible motives uf action, which some seem 
so anxious to fix upon him. Mr. Moore, sir, has for some seasons 
back, taken an active part in the affairs of Drury Lane Theatre ; 
he stepped forward on the death of Mr, Whitbread, to supply, to 
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the best of his ability, the loss of that lamented individual, and to 
take upon himself the ungracious task, which no one else seemed 
disposed to encounter.. He stretched forth his hand to save the 
property from ruin; and as every man who has the boldness to 
adopt a decisive measure in time of difficulty and danger does, he 
has incurred a heavy load of responsibility, and is open to various 
attacks. For several seasons, Mr. Moore has devoted himself most 
enthusiastically to the interests of that property; he has given it 
much, very much of his time, and much also of his property ; he 
has resisted the malicious attacks of others; he has resisted all 
those misgivings which the adverse circumstances of the property 
were so calculated to inspire ; he has set a bold face on the mat- 
ter, and resolutely endeavored to rescue the sinking adventure 
from ruin, Any one, sir, who has had opportunities of witnessing 
the patient perseverance with which he has struggled against the 
numerous difficulties of the concern, and the malicious hostility of 
its foes, and the willingness with which he has applied his own re- 
sources on its behalf, must feel convinced of the purity of his mo. 
tives and his sincere devotion to its true interests, however they 


may be disposed to question the expediency of the measures he has 
adopted. .The very heavy pecuniary embarassments of the con- 


cern impressed upon his mind the necessity of a rigid economy, 
and this system of economy, it has been his most earnest endea- 
vor to establish. I myself am of opinion, that in this, he has 
heen mistaken, and that economy can never benefit a public, 
though it may a private concern ; waste should be avoided, but a 
liberal scale of expenditure is always the most profitable ; I think, 
that the present depressed state of the theatre is in a great mea- 
sure owing to the parsimony which regulates it. It is not Mr. 
Moore's talent for management, Mr. Editor, that I wish to de- 
fend ; that is a point about which I am little anxious, and which I 
conjecture, is little more interesting to himself. But it is his cha- 
racter as a man, which I would wish to relieve from that load of 
ill founded censure which is so copiously cast on it. The arrange- 
ments which he has instituted for the good of the theatre have 
undoubtedly interfered greatly with the views of many persons 
concerned in it ; they have been disappointed and irritated ; and 
locking on the measures which have proved inimical to their per- 
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sonal interests, as real injuries, both to themselves and the pro- 
perty, they have felt towards him, as towards an enemy, and have 
endeavored to represent him as the enemy of the property. This 
Mr. Editor, has been the fruitful source of the calumnies 
which have been launched against that gentleman; facts have 
been not only misrepresented, but mis-stated, and motives the 
most injurious have been assigned for his most indifferent actions. 
Feelings of this nature have emerged from out of the walls of the 


, theatre, and insinuating themselves, by various means, amongst the 


public, have produced an impression exceedingly unfavorable to 
Mr. Moore. Hence, sir, he is exposed to still further attacks ; 
and any insinuation to his disadvantage is eagerly laid hold of, 
as ground for fresh invective. I have no doubt, sir, that you will 
cheerfully co-operate with me in the attempt to do away, in some 
measure, an impression so injurious. 

Your correspondent, sir, styles himself a Looker on; but I am 
induced to think, either that he looks on by proxy, or that his per- 
ceptive powers are very deficient ; he writes witha feeling of so 
much genuine indignation, that I am not willing to suppose him 
to be avoluntary disseminator of falsehood. He speaks very bold- 


ly, as to his means of information; I must here take the liberty — 


of telling him, either that his means of information are miserably 
deficient, or else impute to him a more serious charge. As I have 
occasion to contradict one or two of the leading facts ¢f your 
correspondent’s communication, the question will, in some degree 
resolve itself into that of the preference due to his or to my autho- 
rity; had he affixed his name to his letter, I should have adopted 
the same course: but at present, shall merely profess my readi- 
ness to do so, whenever he shall step forward, and by name, im- 
pugn the correctness of my statements. . 

The Looker on asserts, in the first place, that Mr. Moore i the 
principal manager of Drury-lane Theatre, and that every. act of 
management emanates from him. I will admit, sir, that Mr. 
Moore's influence in the Sub-committee used to be paramount, 
and perhaps might be, at the present moment, if he thought pro- 
per to exert it; but the fact is, a fact very easily susceptible of 
proof, that Mr. Moore has, during the whole of the present sea- 
ton, abstained from every act of management, and even from in. 
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terference in those acts; and the persons who, at the present 
moment, and throughout the present season, have taken on them- 
selves the burthen of management, are Colonel Douglas and Mr, 
Wilson. 

The most weighty charge, however, which he brings against 
Mr. Moore is an expression of his determination, that the * Cas- 
TLE OF Wonners, shalj absolutely be performed Fiery Nicuts, 
during tLe present season. [am sure, that your correspondent 
did not hear Mr. Moore use such an expression ; and 1 can assure 
him, that the information he has received is erroneous; Mr, 
Moore certainly never did say any such thing whatever. That 
piece was originally sketched by Mr. Moore's daughter, and fash- 
ioned into dramatic shape by a gentleman well known in the the- 
atrical world ; it was brought into the theatre, by Mr. Moore, to be 
produced, as occasion might require. Some little feeling of compli: 
ment might perhaps accelerate its adoption, and might silence any 
critical opinion on the subject, from those who would otherwise 
have offered one ; but this, Mr. Editor, I can assert, to Mr. Moore's 
credit, and without the slightest fear of contradiction, that the 
whole expense of the splendid scenery, machinery, and decora. 
tions for that piece was borne by Mr. Moore himself ; and he did 
this, because he would not rely on his own judgment in this case, 
nor commit the property of the concern where his individual feel- 
ings were engaged. That Mr. Moore never either expressed or 
felt the determination imputed to him, is pretty obvious from 
the withdrawing of the piece after fifteen representations ; since 
it is nearly certain, that had he been disposed to exert his influ- 
ence to the utmost, he might have carried his point. But the 
fact is, sir, that it was his express wish, that the piece should Le 
withdrawn as soon as the receipts were found defective. I will 
venture another assertion on this point, sir, which I do from un- 
exceptionable authority, that the receipts at half price, during 
the whole run of the ‘‘CastLe or Wonpers,”’ were fully equal to - 
those produced by any former afterpiece, or by that which imme: 
ly succeded it. 

Thg Looker on proceeds to impute to Mr. Moore, the original 
adoption of Mr. Bucke’s tragedy of ‘‘ rue rraLians,” the fomenta- 
tion of the cabal against Mr. Kean, and the two representations of 
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it. Again he is mis-infurmed, and attributes to Mr. Moore, a great 
deal which he never either said or did. I will not now enter into 
the question of Mr. Bucke’s merits; but whatever they may be, and 
whether he was indebted to them for that advantage or not, I will 
not say, when Mr. Bucke came to town, he brought letters of 
recomimendation toa very extensive circle of persons of the first 
fashion ; the whole of these warnily espoused his cause ;’and when - 
he presented his tragedy to Col. Douglas, (for he, and not Mr. 
Moore, was its first theatrical patron,) it was backed by the re- 
commendations of very many persons of the first rank—Whether 
these had any inflience on the judgment of.Col. Douglas, is 
doubtful ; however, on reading the tragedy, he highly approved 
of it, and submitted it to Mr. Moore, with his hearty panegyric ; 
but it had a much more powerful advocate with that gentleman, 
and this was the unfortunate situation of the author, who froma 
coneurrence of circumstances, the detail of which would here 
be superfluous, was reduced to a state of very great distress: and 
the desire which he had to relieve him from his embarassments, 
perhaps, in some degree, influenced his judgment of his perfor- 
mance ; at least, it induced him to wish that it should be repre- 
sented, and afford him the chance of a remuneration.. He ac- 
cordingly took the tragedy, to the theatre, and set in motion pre- 
parations for its performance. When he learned the objections 


of Mr. Kean to assist the representation, as the public well - 
‘knows, he endeavored to urge on that gentleman the same 


motives which had operated on himself. ‘The history of this 
transaction has before been sufficiently pressed on the public ; 
but when your correspondent_attributes to Mr. Moore, a pro- 
ceeding so odious, as the fomenting of the cabal against Mr. 
Kean, something in the shape of proof, at least, might be ex- 
pected. Of this your correspondent offers not one tittle ; and in 


the absence of it, he can scarcely expect that an assertion, so 


unsupported, should influence the judgment of the public, on 
the individual. In the meantime, I deny this assertion. 
The call upon the management for the representation of the 


tragedy after it had been withdrawn by the author, was made 


through various channels. First, from the numerous body of 
persons who had originally patronized it ; secondly, by, the 
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public prints; and thirdly, by the displeasure which had been 
publicly expressed in the theatre against Mr. Kean, and which 
certainly must have arisen from an impression, that he had dealt 
unfairly by the tragedy. And I will now tell your correspondent, 
what neither he, nor you, Mr. Editor, nor your readers, either, 
have hitherto been aware of, that the suggestion to act this tra- 
gedy for a single night, proceeded originally FROM MR. KEAN 
HIMsELY. The propriety of it was concurred in by the sub-com- 
mittee ; and as the best means of setting the question at rest, 
it was thought proper to represent the tragedy to the public on 
the stage. Its repetition on the second night, could have pro- 
ceeded from no other feeling, than that it had not been 
fairly heard on the first. On this point, I will venture no de- 
cided opinion; but I always think, that the caprice of one 
audience is no criterion of the merit of a piece: as it has been 
often found, that a piece very ill received on the first night, has’ 
become a permament favourite ; and one that has been received 
with rapture ona first night, has been damned ona second. 

I will trouble you no further, Mr. Editor, and have, even now, 
to apologize for my prolixity ; the desire to refute calumny, 
has been my only motive ; and I hope [ shall have succeeded in 
convincing you and your readers that Mr. P. Moore, is not to 


be judged by every invective which malevolence and irritation 
may hurl against him. 


I am, Sir, 


Your's very truly, 


Aw mPaRTiaL ENna@uirer. 
Piazza Coffee house, 20th May, 1819. 


— 
WHAT IS THE LEGITIMATE DRAMA? 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Siz, 


I am-one of those persons who are inclined to be pleased with 
what they sees at all events, till good cause shall be shown to the 
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contrary ; and I am of opinion that our critics of the present day, 
are not only ill natured and fastidious, but that they judge of al 
dramatic productions by some standard of ideal excellence, which 
has found no parallel in actual existence : indeed, they-are per- 
petually raving on aset of terms, which to me, and I almost ap- 
prehend to themselves, are without any precise signification; to 
wit, legitimate drama, classical drama, genuine drama, and like 
wise some of reprobation ; as German horrors, Melo-drame, &c, 

It is their custom to condemn every production of our present 
day, either for its departure from the first, or its adoption of the 
other class of peculiarities. For my own part, Mr. Editor, I think 
nothing involves mankind in a greater number of errors, than 
obstinately persisting to judge of things in classes; I would have 
every individual judged by itself; and. by its own merits or de- 
merits ; and not disposed of wholesale, by reference to some par- 
ticular class. With regard to dramatic performances, I] am of 
opinion with Voltaire, quoted in an article in your last number, 
tous les geures sont bons, hors le geure ennuyeux.’ I have been 
frequently greatly pleased with new plays of late years, but I have 
no sooner referred to the newspaper criticism, than I have found 
that I was quite wrong, that I ought to have been disgusted, 
because the object of my admiration was not the legitimate drama, 
that it was a melo-drame, and abounded with German horrors. 
The attempt of our modern critics to curb and confine our admir- 
ation within the limits of rules, propounded by Aristotle, or de- 
duced from the example of the ancient writers seems to me like 
endeavouring to restrain a lion within a net of pack thread. Why 
are we never toadmire or be pleased with any thing which was 
not admired or even invented two thousand years back; why is 
the mind to be supposed incapable of making any progress in 
dramatic excellence; and the improvements in arts and science 
multiply hourly, why should taste and genius for the construction 
of the drama be suppossed to retrograde ? I verily believe, sir, that 
great part of the deficiences imputed to our modern dramatic 
authors are mere fancies. There are some qualities in which the 
tarlier periods of saciety naturally surpass ue ; and these are, fire, 
‘nergy, and boldness of conception ; advancement in civilization 
naturally subdues and restrains these qualities, and refinement 
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substitutes for them, others equally capable of constituting dra. 
matic excellence; these are cultivation, excursiveness, refinement 





of imagination, more intimate acquaintance with the various in- 





flexions of human character, and greater variety and intricacy of 
combination. Our drama will naturally differ very materially 
from theirs ; but it by no means follows, that in as much as jt 







does so, it becomes inferior.—TI say this much, sir, to show, that 
it is not altogether a matter of course, that. the ancient drama 
should be so far superior to the modern. But, sir, these same 
critics lava mighty stress upon certain rules, which were observed 
by the poets of antiquity, and which are neglected by ours ; and 
this is another subject of reproach, I consider such a reproach, 
sir to be no less puerile than many other of their notable institutes, 
Why should these rules be observed ; to what would they con. 
duce? Do they think that if excellence consisted in the obser. 



























vance of these, it would not be very easy to acquire it ;_ if a strict d 
conformity to the unities of action, place, and time could com- 
mand success, how very controlable success would be; but, sir, p 
aman of genius scorns these shackles ; he has his own peculiar } 
object in view, which he must attain in his own peculiar method; Si 
and if an adherence to these forms were considered indispensible, ¢ 
genius, thus fettered, would lose all its vigor and all its power of h 
pleasing. I have never seen a play rigidly conformed to them n 
that would be tolerated by a modern audience. The business of h 
a dramatic poet, Mr. Editor, is to affect the feelings, to dis. pe 
play human nature, to rivet the interest, and to please the imagi- cl 
nation ; if he succeeds in doing this, it is ridiculous to tell him de 
him he has done it contrary to rule. In 
But with regard to the meaning, or supposed meaning, of the pe 
be 





terms I have before referred to, what do our critics intend, when 
they speak of plays constructed on the model of the classical 
drama? If they mean the greek drama, I fancy it would be dif- 
ficult for them, to point out any rules which were invariablt 
observed. Aschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, in many of their 
most admired plays, transgressed the unities; and the only 
peculiarity I can notice, as invariably observed by them, is the 
chorus, and surely they would not wish this absurdity to ob 
tain a place on our modern stage. AEschylus, who is considered 
the father of the drama, is principally admired for his boldne: 
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conception, as in Prometheus, and for the fire and 
energy of his poetry; the first would not be tolerated in an 
advanced period of civilization; the second may indeed serve 
as a model to all posterity ; but if our moderns fall short in 
this respect, do they not amply atone for it by their accurate 
and brilliant delineations of human character, of which the Greek 
poets had a very faint conception ?—As- for the unities, the only 
plays which I know of, that are strictly regulated by them, are 
the French, and they are the most insipid of all plays. Character 
and passion, these are the great perfections of the English drama, 
and in these it issurpassed by the dramatic writings of no age or 
country whatever. But there is a term still more diffuse and 
Jess intelligible than classical drama, and this is, legitimate 
drama—i would fain learn, what is meant by it. I have some- 
times fancied that they perhaps alluded to the old English drama, 


and would refer us to the plays of Shakspeare, Massinger, and 


Marlowe, for a notion of what the drama should be. Shaks- 
peare, Mr. Editor, has no admirer more enthusiastic than myself— 
Now Shakspeare was a most hardy transgressor of all rules what- 
soever ; an infidel, that trampled on all dramatic creeds, who 
confined his genius within no bounds whatsoever, and Shakspeare 
has been, and will be, to the latest period of posterity, more ad. 
mired than any writer that ever preceded him, or any that have 
hitherto followed him. And why is he soadmired? not for any 
perfection which he possesses in common with Aischylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides, but for his exquisite poetry, his grand 
delineations of character, and his genuine appeals to the passions. 
In these respects, let him be imitated by the moderns. Shaks- 
peare was such a genius, as does not frequently appear; he has 
been equalled by no successor, but he has not been scorned as 
a model; his school of writing has not been abjured; and 
though no writer of the present day has even approached him, I 
no not perceive any neglect of those excellencies which are sa 
much admired in Shakspeare ; the same perfections seem to be 
sought, though they are but in an inferior degree attained, by the 
dramatists of our days. Let us connect this reference to our 
old English writers, with the terms of reproach usually applied 
to modern dramatists, melo-drama and German horrers. And first 
Vor. XIV.—No. 82. | 2% 
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of melo drama. If we may be allowed to interpret this word by 


etymological signification, it is a mixture of tragedy, comedy, 
music, and dance. Now J] believe that of all the plays) which 
Shakspeare wrote, there are very few in which tragedy, and 
comedy are net mixed, and there are a great many which 
Claim the assistance of music, and even of dancin. But if we 
extend the meaning allowed to this word, to include a romantic 
and improbable plot, we have .4s you like It, and the The HFinter's 
Tale, two of the most delighttui productions of our divine poet, 
which include aimost every characteristic that can be imputed to 
melo druma; if we suppose it is to mean a use of supernatural 
machinery, we h:ve the Midsummer night's dream and The Ten. 
pest. Thus, sir, so far as respects this same word melo drama, we 
find that the critics cannot be borne out in the censure they 
would bestow on it; if we go back to their best inodel, their legi- 
timate writers, (1 suppose they admit Shakspeare as such,) we 
find that melo drama has their sanction, and the only question 
will be, are our modern melo dramis as good as theirs? This is 
open to discussion ; but melo drama, in the wholesale, is not to 
be condemned. 

One word, sir, of German horrors. It is a vast pity that. thesc 
goo people, who prate so profusely of these things, will not take 
the trouble to refer to the German drama, and :ee what it really is. 
J would wish ‘hem, sir, in the whole of the extant dramatic li- 
terature of Germany, to point out any play, one tenth part so 
horrible as Othello, King Lear, or Titus Andronicus, of Siaks- 
peare : Lust's Dominion, or The Massacre of Paris, of Marlowe; 
the Ajax, Prometheus, or Electra of Eschylus ; or the CEdipus Colo- 
nna of Sephocles. Our legitimate drama, sir, is infinitely more hor- 
rible than any thing that ever entered the imagination of a German 
writer. But let us look at the history of German drama: why 
sir, if these critics: had taken the trouble to read the article with 
which you presented your readers on this head, they would have 
found, that the Ger nan drama was founded on the English ; 
that the English was brought to perfection before the German 
drama,was begun, and has all along been their model. Gottsched 
would fain have prescribed the French model, but the genius of 
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the people assimulated more to the English, and Lessing's plays 
very much resemble our own. © There is but one German writer, 
that I know of, who aims at the horrible, that is Schiller, and it 




















% isonly in one play, the Robbers, that he has attained it, in any 
1 eminent degree. | 
6 I think, Mr. Editor, I have said enough to prove that the spe- 
¢ cies Of hyper-ecriticism which now abounds, and which would la- 
rm vish such indiscriminate censure on all our modern plays, is found- 
, ed on error and ignorance; that the terms made‘use of, have 
0 either nO meaning at all, or else that they are constantly misap- 
al plied ; and that we may very well proceed to judge of our modern i \ 
Le plays, by their individual merits, and even to admire some of ta 
- them, without doing violence to the classical drama, the legitimate ef 
- drama of Aischylus or Shakspeare. | | ft) 
ai I am, Sir, ae 
ve . f A 
‘a Yours &c. | 
' Free AND Easy. i | 
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he MANAGEMENT OF DRURY-LANE THEATRE. of 
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, (Continued from page 200.) 
le 
$0 
ks- MEETING OF PROPRIETORS. 
ve ; | 
ylo- a 
\Ore Pursuant to a Notice inserted in the London Gazette, a General .Meeting 
an was held on the 30th of October, at one o’clock, for the purpose of con- bi é 
vhv firming the nomination of five persons for the Sub-Committee, during the ‘ 
sia ensuing year, who had been elected by the General Committee. { 
On the motion of Sir Thomas Turton, Lord Yarmouth was chosen to fill g 
lave r 
the Chair. 4 
sh 5 Lord Yarmouth.—** I believe the object of this meeting is clear and sim- 
nan plee There have been five gentlemen selected by the General Committee 
‘hed to act as a Sub-Committee for the ensuing year, and I am merely to put 
is of the question, if any gentlemen present dissent from the nomination of all 
or any of them,” 
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Mr. G. H. Robins begged to put a question to the Meeting. He had seen 





by the newspapers, that a proposition was made by the Sub-Committee, 





by which they offered to relieve the debts of the Theatre, by raising a 





sum of 17,0001. out of their own pockets, and making a compromise with 





the creditors. He wished to know, if that intention was to be persevered 





in. 
Mr. lronmonger said he was the person who originated the motion in the 






Sub-Committee. They convened the creditors, and proposed a settlement 






of all their claims, by a payment ot five shillings in the pound down, and 





five shillings in the pound at the close of the season, in full for their res- 





pective demands. The creditors by their Committee, rejected the proposition, 
Mr. Robins said, that the Sub-Committe when they made the proposal, 






were conscious that several of the creditors would object to it; therefore, 





they offered it, upon the condition of its being accepted by all or by none. 





He therefore thought, that the Sub-Committee were not entitled to any 





credit for liberality or disinterestedness upon the oceasion. 





Mr. Ironmonger was ready to assure the Meeting, that he, at least, was 





one who had made the proposal with the purest views, and in the sincere 


hope, that it would be accepted by the creditors ; for, otherwise, he wai 






convinced, that they never would receive a shilling. 

Mr. Robins did not mean to oppose the proposal. He was for a straight- 
forward way of settling the affairs of the Theatre. He knew four or five of 
the creditors who were willing to assent to the offer that was made, and 
why not settle with those who were ready to come to the terms of the 
Sub-committee ? He was sorry to see so few of the Sub-committee pre- 











sent. 
Sir Thomas Turton begged to say, that the absence of the gentlemen 






who composed the Sub-committee was a mere matter of delicacy. They 





did not think it quite proper to be present when the question of their ap- 





proval or disapproval was in agitation. A liberal disinterested offer was 





made by the Sub-committee, which the Creditors rejected. He would con- 





sider it the most unaccountable thing on earth, that any creditor know- 





ing the condition of the Theatre at this moment, could think of refusing 





such an offer. There was, in fact, a liberality on the part of the Sub- 






committee, approaching to a want of prudence, in the proposal of paying 





ten shillings to the creditors, in the pound, which was to be repaid them 
afterwards, out of a surplus in the profits of the Theatre. He was prepar- 
ed to say, for Mr. Wilson, that that gentleman was sincere in his offer 
to the creditors. He (Mr. Wilson,) perhaps, felt that he was ill-used, by 
their rejection of an offer, which he thought to be liberal and hazardous 
beyond measure. The conduct of the Sub-committee deserved the highest 
praise that could be bestowed on any body of men. It was true, the Spe- 
cial Committee had made an offer cf a similar kind; but it was also true 
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that they resolved to make no advance until they had obtained security 
for their money. But here are a number of gentlemen ready to throw off 
“the incumbrances of the Theatre, without any security but that of a very 
uncertain and distant kind. He would repeat it, that they were entitled 
tv the warmest thanks of every person interested for the welfare of the 
Theatre. If it were a private concern, and that the individual Proprietor 
were on the eve of a bankruptcy, how eagerly would not his creditors 
seize such an offer as was now made by the Sub-committee of Drury-Lane. 
He was not acquainted with any of the creditors; but this he knew, if 
they valued there own interest—if they valued the welfare of the many 
families who depended on the Theatre for support—they would think of the 
propusition over and over again, and make an effort to remove the mill- 
stone which hung over the Theatre, and which, if suffered to remain there, 
the concern could not be kept open one month longer. , As a new renter, 
he very gladly proposed to accept one half of what he was entitled to; 
and he would not say, that he had any claims to great liberality for such 
a concession. He concluded, by urging the creditors to come forward with 
their consent to the proposition of the Sub-committee, otherwise there was 
no chance of their ever receiving a sixpence. | 

Mr. Robins said, that the Hon. Gentleman who sat down, in drawing a 
comparison between the Special and Sub-committees, had been led into a 

wrong inference. The Special Committee made an offer of raising five 
thousand pounds, but they first thought it necessary to get aS many as 
possible of the creditors to coincide with their intentions. In the middle 
of their negociations the Sub-committee thought proper to engage actors, and 
make other arrangements for the opening of the Theatre, : By this means 
the plans of the Special Committee were obstructed. They did not ihtend 
to stop at the sum already mentioned. He said his interest in the Thea- 
tre was extensive. He had, unfortunately for himself, no less than eight 
shares of five hundred pounds each, seventeen shares of one hundred pounds 
each, besides a bond and other interests, which he would be very glad to give 
up for half what was offered in the pound by the Sub-committee. 

After some observations from Sir Thomas Turton, Mr. Ironmonger and 
Mr. Robins, the Noble Chairman would beg to enter upon the proceedings 
of the day. Accordingly, the name of Mr, Alderman Cox being the first 
on the list of the Sub-committee, was put for confirmation. 

Mr. Robins said, that an Act of Parliament had just been put into his 
hands, to the 12th Section of which he would call the attention of the 
Meeting.—He then read a part of that Section as follows: ‘‘ but no per 
son shall be capable of being elected, or of serving as an Auditor of the 
accounts of the said’ Company, unless he shall hold and be possessed of 
one share at least in the said undertaking; Provided always that no per- 

son or persons holding any place, office, employment or contract under 
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the said Company, shall be capable of being elected, or of serving as such 
Auditor of Accounts, during the time of his continuance in such place, 
office or employment, or holding such coutract.’’ Now, he would say, that 
when the friends of this Gentleman proposed him as a Member of the 


Sub-committee, they could not have been aware of the existence of the 


clause which he now recited. He could not expect to be an Auditor of his 


own accounts. 

The Chairman—‘‘ 1 just interrupt you, Mr. Robins, merely for the pur- 
pose of stating, that Mr. Cox has resigned the office of Auditorship.”’ 

Mr. Robins—‘‘ Then, my Lord, I sit down, and I am sorry that your 
Lordship did not interrupt me sooner.”’ 

A tradesman, who was a creditor, rose to say, that a proposal was made 
by the creditors to receive the payments already stated from the Sub-com- 
mittee, and that the remainder of their debts was tu be discharged when- 
ever the funds of the Theatre wonld admit. This proposition, which he 
thought a liberal and a fair one, was rejected by the Sub-committee- 

Sir T. Turton said, that it was his object to have the Theatre let as soon 
as possible. Who, he asked, would be inclined to take, it, if the trades- 
men’s debt, or any part of it was supposed to be an incumbrance on the 
Theatre ; for the engagements of the Sub-committee could not be evaded 
by any subsequent authority of the Theatre. There were many heavy debts, 
besides those of the tradesmen, all of which must be discharged. He ad- 
vised the creditors to consent to the proposal of the Committee; for un- 
less they could remove the Theatre altogether within the rules of the King’s 
Bench, and the Proprietors would go into prison, and take the benefit of 
the Insolvent Act, it was impossible to stop the impending ruin of the es- 
tablishment. 

Mr. Walker thought the offer of the Sub-committee very liberal He be- 
came a Proprietor, under the idea of deriving some profit from furnishing the 
Theatre with the articles in his department of trade. He never would con- 
sent that the tradesmen should be put off with less than any other creditor ; 
for they, in fact, were the greatest sufferers. He was ready to accept the 
proposal of the Sub-committee, provided it was agreed to by all. 

Mr. Robins bore testimony to the willingness of Mr. Walker to come to 
any accomodation: He understood that many articles had been furnished by 
that gentleman, last season, for which he received a promise from one or twe 
members of the Sub-committee of being paid to the full amount. 

The Noble Chairman begged to call the attention of the Meeting to the 
business af the day. They had no official kuowledge of the Sub-committee’s 
offer; they were not, therefore, entitled to discuss it. 

Mr. Ward said, that he held in his hand the Report of the Sub-committee 
te the General Committee, which he then read as follows : 
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; . 30th of October, 18128. 





‘¢ The Sub-committee report to the General Committee. 

‘That immediately upon their appointment, they convened the Creditors, 
and proposed a settlement of all their Claims, by a payment of five shillings 
in the Pound, down, and five shillings in the Pound at the close of the Sea- 
son, in full for their respective demands ; 

“That the Creditors had appointed a Committee of their own to treat 
with the Sub-committee upon the proposal ; that they had anade.a counter 
proposition to receive the above stated payments, and that the remainder 
should stand as a debt to be paid whenever the Funds of the Theatre would 
admit, after the repayment of the money advanced. ‘This being declined by 
your Sub-committee, as not occasioning any reduction of the incumbrances, 
the Creditors proposed to take the above stated compromise upon their old 
debt, and the further sum of the remaiaing ten shillings upon the debt incur- 
red during the last season, after the repayment of the money advanced. 

This proposition was also rejected, as constituting unjust preferences in 
the settlement of the Claims. : 

‘¢ The Secretary reports, that in consequence of this determination, the 
Creditors Committee met.their constituents, and reported the failure of the 
negotiation, anda resolution was passed, accepting the first proposit: on of 
the Sub-committee. | ; 



















“The Sub-committee feeling their situation dependant upon the approba- 
tion of the General Assembly, have abstained from taking any further mea- 
sures till they are honoured by that information. 


“« By order of the Committee, 


<< C. W. WARD, Secretary.” 





As soon as the report was read, the following Gentlemen received the sanc- 
tion of the Meeting as the Sub-committee for the ensuing year:— 


Mr. Cox, Mr. Moore, 
Colonel Douglas, Mr. Wilson. 
Mr. lronmonger, 





When Mr. Moore’s name was proposed, though a large majorty of the 
Meeting was in his favour. 
Mr. Robins said, that if it did not cause too great a delay, he would call 
for a ballot upon that gentleman, ; 
The question of adjournment was about to be put, when 
Mr. Robins said, he would trouble the Meeting with a few observations. 
He was in France when a discussion arose in the public prints, relative to 


theatrical affairs, in which his name had been very wantonly attacked. With 
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Mr. G. H. Robins begged to put a question to the Meeting. He had seen 
by the newspapers, that a proposition was made by the Sub-Committee, 
by which they offered to relieve the debts of the Theatre, by raising a 
sum of 17,0001. out of their own pockets, and making a compromise with 


the creditors. He wished to know, if that intention was to be persevered 


in. 

Mr. Ironmonger said he was the person who originated the motion in the 
Sub-Committee. They convened the creditors, and proposed a settlement 
of all their claims, by a payment ot five shillings in the pound down, and 
five shillings in the pound at the close of the season, in full for their res- 
pective demands. The creditors by their Committee, rejected the proposition, 

Mr. Robins said, that the Sub-Committe when they made the proposal, 
were conscious that several of the creditors would object to it ; therefore, 
they offered it, upon the condition of its being accepted by all or by none. 
He therefore thought, that the Sub-Committee were not entitled to any 
credit for Jiberality ur disinterestedness upon the oceasion. 

Mr. Ironmonger was ready to assure the Meeting, that he, at least, was 
one who had made the proposal with the purest views, and in the sincere 
hope, that it would be accepted by the creditors; for, otherwise, he was 
convinced, that they never would receive a shilling. 

Mr. Robins did not mean to oppose the proposal. He was for a straight- 
forward way of settling the affairs of the Theatre. He knew four or five of 
the creditors who were willing to assent to the offer that was made, and 
why not settle with those who were ready to come to the terms of the 
Sub-committee ? He was sorry to see so few of the Sub-committee pre- 
sent. 

Sir Thomas Turton begged to say, that the absence of the gentlemen 
who composed the Sub-committee was a mere matter of delicacy. They 
did not think it quite proper to be present when the question ef their ap- 
proval or disapproval was in agitation. A liberal disinterested offer was 
made by the Sub-committee, which the Creditors rejected. He would con- 
sider it the most unaccountable thing on earth, that any creditor know- 
ing the condition of the Theatre at this moment, could think of refusing 
such an offer. There was, in fact, a liberality on the part of the Sub- 
committee, approaching to a want of prudence, in the proposal of paying 
ten shillings to the creditors, in the pound, which was to be repaid them 
afterwards, out of a surplus in the profits of the Theatre. He was prepar- 
ed to say, for Mr. Wilson, that that gentleman was sincere in his offer 
te the creditors. He (Mr. Wilson,) perhaps, felt that he was ill-used, by 
their rejection of an offer, which he thought to be liberal and hazardous 
beyond measure. The conduct of the Sub-committee deserved the highest 
praise that could be bestowed on any body of men. It was true, the Spe- 
cial Committee had made an offer cf a similar kind; but it was also true 
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that they resolved to make no advance until they had obtained security 
for their money. But here are a number of gentlemen ready to throw off 
- the incumbrances of the Theatre, without any security but that of a very 
uncertain and distant kind. He would repeat it, that they were entithd 
to the warmest thanks of every person interested for the welfare of the 
Theatre. If it were @ private concern, and that the individual Proprietor 
were on the eve of a bankruptcy, how eagerly would not his creditors 
seize such an offer as was now made by the Sub-committee of Drury-Lane. 
He was not acquainted with any of the creditors; but this he knew, if 
they valued there own interest—if they valued the welfare of the many 
families who depended on the Theatre for support—they would think of the 
propusition over and over again, and make an effort to remove the mill- 
stone which hung over the Theatre, and which, if suffered to remain there, 
the coneern could not be kept open one month longer. As a new renter, 
he very gladly proposed to accept one half of what he was entitled to ; 
and he would not say, that he had any claims to great liberality for such 
a concession. He concluded, by urging the creditors to come forward with 
their consent to the proposition of the Sub-committee, otherwise there was 
no chance of their ever receiving a sixpence. 

Mr. Robins said, that the Hon. Gentleman who sat down, in drawing a 
comparison between the Special and Sub-committees, had been led into a 
wrong inference. The Special Committee made an offer of raising five 
thousand pounds, but they first thought it necessary to get a3 many as 
possible of the creditors to coincide with their intentions. In the middie 
of their negociations the Sub-committee thought proper to engage actors, and 
make other arrangements for the opening of the Theatre, By this means 
the plans of the Special Committee were obstructed. They did not intend 
to stop at the sum already mentioned. He said his interest in the Thea- 
tre was extensive. He had, unfortunately for himself, no less than eight 
shares of five hundred pounds each, seventeen shares of one hundred pounds 
each, besides a bond and other interests, which he would be very glad to give 
up for half what was offered in the pound by the Sub-committee. 

After some observations from Sir Thomas Turton, Mr. Ironmonger and 
Mr. Robins, the Noble Chairman would beg to enter upon the proceedings 
of the day. Accordingly, the name of Mr, Alderman Cox being the first 
on the list of the Sub-committee, was put for confirmation. 

Mr. Robins said, that an Act of Parliament had just been put into his 
hands, to the 12th Section of which he would call the attention of the 
Meeting.—He then read a part of that Section as follows: ‘‘ but no per 
son shall be capable of being elected, or of serving as an Auditor of the 
accounts of the said Company, unless he shall holt and be possessed of 
one share at least in the said undertaking; Provided always that no per- 
son or persons holding any place, office, employment or contract under 
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the said Company, shall be capable of being elected, or of serving as such 
Auditor of Accounts, during the time of his continuance in such place, 
office or employment, or holding such contract.’’ Now, he would say, that 
when the friends of this Gentleman proposed him as a Member of the 
Sub-committee, they could not have been aware of the existence of the 
clause which he now recited. He could not expect to be an Auditor of hi, 
own accounts. ’ 

The Chairman—‘‘ | just interrupt you, Mr. Robins, merely for the pur- 
pose of stating, that Mr. Cox has resigned the office of Auditorship.”’ 

Mr. Robins—‘‘ Then, my Lord, I sit down, and I] am sorry that your — 
Lordship did not interrupt me sooner.” 

A tradesman, who was a creditor, rose to say, that a proposal was made 
by the creditors to receive the payments already stated from the Sub-com- 
mittee, and that the remainder of their debts was to be discharged when- 
ever the funds of the Theatre would admit. This proposition, which he 
thought a liberal and a fair one, was rejected by the Sub-committee: 

Sir T. Turton said, that it was his object to have the Theatre let as soon 
as possible. Who, he asked, would be inclined to take, it, if the trades- 
men’s debt, or any part of it was supposed to be an incumbrance on the 
Theatre ; for the engagements of the Sub-committee could not be evaded 
by any subsequent authority of the Theatre. There were many heavy debts, 
besides those of the tradesmen, all of which must be discharged. He ad- 
vised the creditors to consent to the proposal of the Committee; for un- 
less they could remove the Theatre altogether within the rules of the King’s 
Bench, and the Proprietors would go into prison, and take the benefit of 
the Insolvent Act, it was impossible to stop the impending ruin of the es- 
tablishment. . 

Mr. Walker thought the offer of the Sub-committee very liberal He be- 
came a Proprietor, under the idea of deriving some profit from furnishing the 
Theatre with the articles in’ his department of trade. He never would con- 
sent that the tradesmen should be put off with less than any other creditor ; 
for they, in fact, were the greatest sufferers. He was ready to accept the 
proposal of the Sub-committee, provided it was agreed to by all. — 

Mr. Robins bore testimony to the willingness of Mr. Walker to come tu 
any accomodation: He understood that many articles had been furnished by 
that gentleman, last season, for which he received a promise from one or twe 
members of the Sub-committee of being paid to the full amount. 

The Noble Chairman begged to call the attention of the Meeting to the 
business af the day. They had no official knowledge of the Sub-committee’s 
offer; they were not, therefore, entitled to discuss it. 

Mr. Ward said, that he held in his hand the Report of the Sub-committee 
te the General Committee, which he then read as follows: 
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‘* The Sub-committee report to the General Committee. 

‘That immediately upon their appointment, they convened the Creditais, 
and proposed a settlement of all their Claims, by a payment of five shillings 
in the Pound, down, and five shillings in the Pound at the close of the Sea- 
son, in full. for their respective demands ; , 

“That the Creditors had appointed a Committee of their own to treat 
with the Sub-committee upon the proposal ; that they had made a counter 
proposition to receive the above stated payments, and that the remainder 
should stand as a debt to be paid whenever the Funds of the Theatre would 
admit, after the repayment of the money advanced. ‘This being -declined by 
your Sub-committee, as not occasioning any reduction of the incumbrances, 
the Creditors propused to take the above stated compromise upon their old 
debt, and the further sum of the remaiasing ten shillings upon the debt incur- 
red during the last season, after the repayment of the money advanced. 

_ ‘* This proposition was also rejected, as constituting unjust preferences in 
the settlement of the Claims. 

‘¢ The Secretary reports, that in consequence of this determination, the 
Creditors Committee met their constituents, and reported the failure of the 
negotiation, anda resolution was passed, accepting the first proposit: on of 
the Sub-committee. 


“The Sub-committee feeling their situation dependant upon the approba- 











, tion of the General Assembly, have abstained from taking any further mea- 
: sures till they are honoured by that information. 
“« By order of the Committee, ' 
r << C. W. WARD, Secretary.” 
e 
7 As soon as the report was read, the fullowing Gentlemen received the sanc- 
5 tion of the Meeting as the Sub-committee for the ensuing year :— 
e 
Mr. Cox, Mr. Moore, 
‘0 Colonel Douglas, Mr. Wilson. 
vy Mr. lronmonger, : 
m When Mr. Moore’s name was proposed, though a large majorty of the 
Meeting was in his favour. 
e 
; Mr. Robins said, that if it did not cause too great a delay, he would call 
,Ss 
for a ballot upon that gentleman, 
The question of adjournment was abvut to be put, when 
ee 


Mr. Robins said, he would trouble the Meeting with a few observations. 
He was in France when a discussion arose in the public prints, relative to 
theatrical affairs, in which his name had been very wantonly attacked. With 
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regard to the legal proceedings, he said, it was with extreme reluctance that an 
appeal was made to Chancery. The Committee, of which be was a Chair- 
man, had been compelled to resort to that high authority, when they found the 
Sub-committee acting in open defiance of the Proprietors. It was said, that 
the Sub-committee had a triumph ; but for his part, he thought the opinion of 
the Lord Chancellor involved some serious considerations for the gentlemen 
who composed it. It was stated by that venerable personage, that the Sub- 
committee might proceed in their eareer, but that for every one of their acts 
they were responsible, He, Mr. R. was of opinion, that the Sub-committee 
wanted every requisite for their situation; but he did not think that they 
would have ever been betrayed intv so damning a proof of their inability, as 
to reduce the prices of admission. He said, that his opposition to the Sub- 
committee was accounted for by his connection with Covent Garden Theatre, 
He declared he had no interest whatever in that Theatre ; that he was nota 
subscriber ; and that he never held, for one week, a five hundred pounds 
share. He wished to place on record his reprobation of the reduction that 
was made ; and he was happy to understand, that that measure was agreed to 
at a very thin meeting of the General Committee. 

The Noble Chairman said, it was jperfectly right that before the reduction 
teok place, it should have had the sanction of the Proprietors. At the same 
time, had he been a Proprietor, he would have had no hesitation in agreeing 


to the reduction, as he considered it the only means left of saving the 
Theatre. 

Mr. Robins asked what excuse could be made to Mr. Kean for such a re- 
duction ? That Gentleman had been held up as the greatest actor of the 
day, and was it for the Proprietors to put an extinguisher upon his brilliant 


powers, and suffer him to be pointed out by the public, who will say, ‘That 
is the man whom you can see for five shillings, while you must pay seven for 
being entertained at the rival Theatre ;’’ Besides, Mr, Kean was engaged for 
five years, and it was a serious consideration to him as well as to other actors 
to suffer at their benefits the great injury which the reduction will produce. 

Mr. Calcraft rose, and said that he did not oppose the nomination of the 
Gentlemen who composed the Sub-Committee, for this simple reason, that 
there would not be found five other men in the kingdom who would accept 
the administration of the Theatre under its present circumstances. 

Lord Yarmouth then having left the chair, the thanks of the meeting were 
unanimously voted to him for his dignified and impartia] demeanour during 
the proceedings, . 
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Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit ducebimus, ut ad ea judi- 
cium dirigatur.’’ QUINTILIAN, 


————- 


A Traveller's Tale of the last century. By Elizabeth- Isabella Spence, 
Author of Letters from the North Highlands, and the Curate and 
his Daughter. In3 vols. 12mo. London, 1819. 


(By a Correspondent.) 


We notice with pleasure another novel from the pen of Miss 
Spence, one of those authors of the present age who have con« 
tributed to raise the character of fictitious history, to improve the 
taste, to refine the morals, and to establish probability as an essen-= 
tial requisite in works of the imagination. Miss Spence’s style is 
varied, natural, picturesque, and often rich. Her incidents, 
though unexpected, are not sufficiently wonderful to excite the 


smile of incredulity, or to disgust with absolute impossibility. In . 


following the tale she has woven, we find the history unfolded, ag 
previous events justify, We would point out her talent of pour-~ 
traying scenery ;—the picture stands before our eyes, grouped by 
nature, and painted by the rich pencil of the enthusiast, acute in 
observation, fervid in admiration. The variety of local situation 
is well chosen, and we are not in dull uniformity, perpetually 
wandering in the circumscribed region of one castle or islands 
Sometimes we even wished these descriptions-had been prolonged, 
which is a better feeling than that of satiety. The characters who 
act in this tale are well contrasted, and move in their respective 
spheres with spirit, consistency, and firmness ; human life, in its 
diferent degrees, seems familiar to the Author. \Ve find the hero- 
ine an interesting and affecting character: Good humor, and the 
power of diffusing a feeling of satisfaction, have before now, been 
Vor. XIV.—No. 82. re a , 
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attributed to the works of Miss Spence; and in this instance, she 
will not lose their reputation. It has been the opinion of many, 
that this Novel might with success be dramatized, and we recom- 
mend it to the consideration of those, who are judges ‘in this 
point. 

The scenery, in the commencement of the Travellers Tale, is 
Jaid in a romantic part of North Devonshire: here we find the 
wanderer, visiting the parish church of Cloveley, a beautiful vil- 
lage. A singular monument attracts the observation of the stran- 
ger. It records the premature and suspicious death of an amiable 
lady, in the prime of loveliness and youth. The emblematical 
figures also excite the curiosity which he endeavors to gratify by 
reference to the pastor, from whom he obtains a manuscript, re- 
lative to the events connected with the history of this tomb. 

Granville Abbey, an ancient mansion, secluded by nature, and 
the choice of its mistress from all intercourse with the neighbour- 
hood, stood near Cloveley. Lady Valville, the apparent owner of 
the domain, was a widow, and a character of a very extraordinary 
cast ; proud, haughty, and imperious, she lived in splendid soli- 
tude and misery ; compunction evidently visited her guilty bosom 
and she was at times subject to fits of wild destraction and re- 
morse, which her confessor alone was fully able to explain; 
though the gossips of the country scrupled not to brand her with 
the suspicion of murdering her husbands’s first wife, the Lady De 
letia Granville, whose lovely female orphan was now Lady Val- 
ville’s inmate and ward, and the destined wife of her son, by a 
former marriage. 

The situation of the young Deletia, was, however, not yet re 
vealed ; depressed, and dreading Lady Valville’s power, she was 
ignorant of any tie of consanguinity, and whether she was depen- 
dent on her country, or entitled to a fortune in right of her birth. 
Several dark circumstances, and partial elucidations occurred to 
awaken suspicions of her origin, and the fate of her parents. 
The only companion Deletia had, of her own age, was Victoire 
Maublanc, a live] French girl, who was a dependant in the family, 


The description of this young woman will give our readers some 
idea of our author's talent for delineation. 
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“Victoire Maublane had a gay laughing countenance, with sparkling 
black eyes, and a clear brown complexion, a round dimpled cheek, which 
was painted with the roseate hue of health and contentment; she possessed 
all the lively debonnai-e of the French, and an easy familiarity of address, 
which in Bugland would be denominated impertinent freedom, but which was 
so entirely the character of her country, it was natural to her,” 

“Victoire’s degagee air, ligut and graceful step, with the arch expression 
of her eyes, as she was tripping through the hall, warbling a french air, with- 
out heeding Lord Valville, immediately attracted his notice. Her dress and 
deportment proclaimed her foreign. She was habited in the costume of her : 
country, which was Normandy. She wore a striped petticoat, with a high 
boddice, of a different color, and a broad black silk apron. Her dark 















| hair, parted on the forehead, left it quite exposed, and the head dress was 
y composed of the high cap of Caen, with long flapping lappets. Her bosom 
. was decorated with a gold chain, from which hung a sparkling cross, of 
various colored gems, and long gold drops were pendent from her ears.” 
The young Lord Valville’s admiration of Deletia is apparent, 
‘ though his dissipations render him averse to marry, and he deters | a 
mines to possess her on less honorabie‘terms. To amuse his mind, | e 
“ and to obtain miore of her society, he obtains his mother’s consent | 
. to take a tour along the coast of Devonshire. Our party proceed 
e to Bidiford, Barnstaple and Ilfracomb. During Deletia’s rambles a 
* on the sea shore, she several times met and observed a party of —— - He 
th two ladies and a gentleman, who were also exploring the country ; ie 
and on one occasion, when she fled from the importunities of Lord . 
me Valville, the gentleman conducted her back to his mother,. 
“ Though both parties remained unknown to each other, a consi-- 
Y * Hi derable share of interest was mutually exited. Morthoe Ba 
5 y> 
: Linton, and Lymouth, were’ visited in succession, and are weil 
“a described. We shall extract a few observation. 
pen- ‘‘The sea was bounded. on one side, by the Welsh mountains, and on the 
irth. fy other, by the romantic cliffs of North Devonshire, which gave a grandeur 
d to to the views along the coast, happily harmonizing with the sublimity of the 
wit ocean, They passed the little fishing town of Combe-Martin, which is situ- 
; ated in a small creek, the houses extending at some length along a richly 
tole He wooded dell, and encircled by lofty piles of reck, striking and noble.” 4 
ily, “It was evening, when they came to the bold headland, which projects in 
sont Mi naked and gloomy sublimity over the sea, concealing within its hollow bosom 


the picturesque village of Lymouth, which was not visible until they landed 
onthe quay.” ‘*On looking up from thence, Deletia beheld, almost tower- 
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ing to the clouds, the church and seattered houses of Linton, resting on green 
hills, but which from this stupendous height, seemed to defy human aps 
proach. {fad sie never known Cloveley, she would have been greatly struck 
with the wild magnificence of these singular villages. One of them reposing 
at the foot of almost inaccessible hills, the other proudly looking down upon 
them. Though Linton was equally romantic in point of situation, yet from 
its vicinity to the valley of stones, it possessed a wild desolation which did 
not belong to Lymouth, always cheerful from the busy scene of the harbour 


and shipping. and the tranqui! aspect of the soft and luxuriant scenery 
which eneircles the rural cottages.” 


From Porluck and Minehead, our travellers proceeded to Bath, 
where they sojourned sometime, in comparative gaiety. Lord Val. 
ville now seriously resolved, on his return to Granville Abbey, to 
attempt carrving off Deletia by stratagem, nor could he conceive 
the reason wih. his mother, so haughtily and ambitious, should 
Wisi to promote lis honorable marriage with an orphan, appa- 
rently fricndicss and portionless. He furnished himself with a 
suitable accumplice to decoy his intended prey, and very soon’ 
afier their arrival at-the Abbey, surprised Delétia in the grounds by 
moonlight. «nd forcibly conveyed her to the shore, where a vessel 
was in reidiness to carry her to a foreign land. Her evident dis 
tress and low subs, attracted the notice, and procured .the aid of 
a gentleman who was leaning over the pier ;_ by his determined in- 
teference, the unhappy victim was, for this time, delivered and 
restored to the little less dangerous care of Lady Valville. This 
gentleman proved the same person whom Deletia had repeatedly 
met on her excursion ; he and his sisters were visiting the clergy- 


man at Cloveley, and he annaunced himself to the enraged Val- 
ville as the Earl of Dorringcourt. 


In consequence of Lord Valville’s sinister attempts becoming 


known to his mother, an explanation ensues, which immediately 
changes his view-, and produces a note of apology to Deletia, and 
a regular offer of his hand in marriage. 

Rank and fortune, however, cannot influence our heroine to 
unite herself with a man who has lost all claim to her esteem, 
and whom she equally dreads and despises. Her firm rejection 
only produces persecution and command , her fortitude is severe 


ly tried, yet unshaken: As a last resource, Lady Valville com- 
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municates to her an extract from her father’s will, by which it ape 

pears that she is sole heiress of the estates of Granville, and that 

she is left entirely to the guardianship and guidance of her step- 

mother; besides an express desire, that she shall become the wife 

of Lord Valville. 

Hard as her fate appeared, she, at least, in appearance, yielded. 
to its decree, and reluctantly agreed to comply with her father’s 
dying injunction. Escape from her persecutors now seemed the 
only chance that could avert the dreadful marriage, and we find 
Deletia and Victoire, in disguise, leaving the abbey; but the 
wary confessor of Lady Valville discovered their flight, and brought 
back the fugitives, Every effort failing, and surronnded by 
her enemies, Deletia found preparations advancing for the sacri- 
fice. Two Lawyers arrived from London, and she was informed, 
that her presence was expected to sign the settlement 








UJ 


, the next 
day. When she appeared among the assemblage, and. declared 
her unwillingness to join her name to his, Mr. Rutherford one 
of the Lawyers, appeared greatly to compassionate her situation, 
and some questions which she boldly put to Lady Valville, relat- 
ing to her murdered parent, produced a temporary fit of madness 
and remorse, and the company divided. 7 
During the night, however, the indefatigable Lady Valville, 
appeared at the bedside of Deletia, and begged her to peruse the | 
originai will of her late father, likewise informing her, that in a 
fit of distraction, he subsequently put a period to his existence. 
Worked upon by powerful feelings, afflicted and overwhelmed, 
Deletia consented to wed Lord Valville. The settlements were 
signed, and the party proceed to the village church Close to the 
altar, was the monument of lady Deletia Granville, and below it, 
was the vault, in which her remains lay. Lady Valville, who had 
not before beheld it, shuddered at the awful memento of her 
‘death ; and when the clergyman exclaimed, ‘* wilt thou have this. 
man to thy husband,” a piercing shriek from her Ladyship alarm- 
ed the auditors; her guilty heart smote her, she fell with vio- 
lence on the stone, which covered the remains. 


‘‘ The stone broken, and in some parts worn away, yielded to the force of 
the pressure it received, and was instantly displaced, Lady Valville was 


‘ 
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precipitated headlong into the dark abyss, which seemed yawning to re- 
ceive her.” 


Confusion fright, and dismay seized all the spectators ; Lady 
Valville was with difficulty extricate’, and conveyed home, accom. 
panied by all the villagers. The disregarded bride remained with 
Victoire, Mr. Rutherford and the clergyman. Distressed, friend: 
Jess, and oppressed, she yielded to the offer of Mr. Rutherford, to 
fly from her persecutors, and accompany him to his house in Lon- 
don, attended by her faithful Victoire Necessity and danger se- 
conded his plea, and she travelled with all possible speed towards 
the metropolis, with her new but sincere friend. Arrived at his 
house in Chancery Lane, our anxiety for the fair fugitive is somes 
what relieved, by the delineation of Mr. Rutherford’s sister, who 
presided at his house, and was a perfect contrast to all the for- 
mer characters we had met with. 

Plain, homely, suspicious, and economical, Mrs. Parker was 
not much suited to enter into and soothe the refined feelings of 
poor Deletia, fortunately, Mr Rutherford soon removed her far- 
ther out of the reach of Lord Valville’s pursuit, by taking her to 
another sister, married to a curate in the Isle of Wight. Through 
his interference she becomes the inmate of a benevolent lady, in the 
neighbourhood. In the nephew and niece to Lady Barbara Ar- 
den, we are again surprised to find Lord Dorringcourt and his 
sister. This meeting is managed with ease and probability, De- 
letia’s virtues and graces, which had before interested his Lord- 
ship so much, now claim all his admiration and aflection ; a reci- 
procal explangtion follows, and she admits his addresses, in the 
event of her being released from her ties to Lord Valville. Mr, 
Rutherford is, during this period, bringing forward the claims of 
Delitia, (who is now of age,) before the Chancellor, as heiress of 
the Granville estates ; but until thos: claims are established, it is 
judged proper to keep her from the pursuit of Lord Valville. She 
accompanies her new friends to London, and accidentally encoun- 
ters-her dreaded lover, at Ranelagh. The activity, and solicitude 
of her friends, however, again elude his vigilence, and she once 
more escapes to the Isle of Wight, and from thence to France. 
Havre de Grace is their point of landing, and we must stil] exto 
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the animated and striking description of the country, and manners 
of the inhabitants, perspicuity and novelty render this part very 
interesting. Rouen and Paris, follow in detail, and we are parti- 
cularly pleased with the account of a rural feast at Montmorrenci. 
Poor Deletia has once more the ill luck to fall into the hands of 
Lord Valville, who carries her off forcibly, and places her in a cons 
vent, until he can reclaim her: fortunately, the Abbess is a woman 
of sense and integrity. In one of the most rigid Ursuline nuns, © 
lately professed, Deletia recognises her former guardian and pere 
secutor, Lady“Valville; but no longer is she dangerous, intrigues 
ing and despotic ; her spirits broken by conscious guilt, her nerves 
worn and shattered, she is endeavoring by penance to obliterate 
sin, and to prepare for approaching death. She sees and knowg 
Deletia, and relates the horrible confession of the mischiefs she 
has wrought in the Granville family. The insinuations with 
which she wormed herself into their favor, the manner in which 
she poisoned the wife and married the husband; yet she never 
again enjoyed a moments peace, She determines to provide for 
Deletia’s safety, and gives her a safe escort to the Dorringcourt © 
family, amongst whom she arrives. At last, however, it appears, 
that as his Lordship is averse to change his name, she is compele 
led to resign her paternal property, this she does with fortitude 
and heroism, but we confess, that we mourned the necessity. 
The loss at sea, of Lord Valville concludes the tale, and leaves alk 
the parties in possession of happiness. 

The interest of this work is considerable, and we trace the une 
fortunate orphan's fate in mueh anxiety. 

There is a praise worthy omission of puerile love scenes and 
sickly sensibility, which are alike fulsome and injurious ; those 
who have no taste for it, are disgusted, and those who have, ought 
not to be indulged with such palling food, which wil! render 
them weak and useless members of society, and unable to con- 
tend with, and reap satisfaction from the common lot of huma- 
nity. We regret, that in some modern authors of acknowledged 
merit, and particularly in female writers, this fault predominates. 
A constant appeal to the feelings and passions, and of false senti- 

ment, is addressed to the reader, who has perhaps not sufficient 
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discrimination to reject the vitiating principles, and is apt to be 
misled in judgment, and to lose a relish for solid and wholesome 
nourishment. 


More Broad Grins; Or, Mirth versus Melancholy, 12m. London 
1819. 


The title of this little work could not fail to attract the atten- 
tion. The volume of comic poems published some years back, 
by the younger Colman, under a similar name, was so happy an 
effort of the fancy, combined so much originality, and was so ir- 
resistibly laughable, that we felt, in common with many others, a 
strong appetite for another dish so piquant and savory. With 
this feeling, we eayerly perused the little volume before us; and 
if we did not find all the exquisite humor and point, which cha- 
racterized the first set of tales, and though our Grins were nei- 
ther so broad, nor so frequent, we had no cause to repent of our . 
curiosity; to feel disappointment, or think the time thrown 
away. The first seven tales in this collection are stated to be 
‘“‘from the pen of a gentleman well known in the theatrica 


world This description may very well apply to Mr. Colman ; 
and if he be really the author of the production, though he has 
not equaled his former efforts, he is still the same, and his re- 
cent Grins are not derogatory to the fame he acquired by his for- 
mer ones. 

Perhaps it may arise from his increase of experience ; but we 
have remarked in these tales, a stricter attention to delicacy and 
a refinement, which were by no means conspicuous in the others. 
There may be many perhaps, who will be glad to compound for 
some little deficiences of breadth and poignancy, with this recom- 
mendation. 

If there be any one of these jeud “espirit, more [especially enti- 
tled to our praise, we think it is that entitled ‘* Vat.you please.” 
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Peter Bell; a Tale in Verse, by William Wordsworth, 8vo. stitched 
pp. Sl. London, 1819. 


Mr. Wordsworth is a Gentleman, who stands high in the litera- 
ture of our country ; and though his poems do not possess that 
commanding superiority over all contemporaneous productions, 
nor that peculiar conformity to any fashionable style, which might 
occasion thein to be read with general’ and eager enthusiasm, on 
their first appearance ; they possess that genuine merit, which se- 
cures for them a large body of admirers, amongst people of un- 
doubted taste, and a permanent station amongst our standard Poets. 
Mr. Wordsworth, we believe, is one of that number of gentlemen, 
who froin their residence, their intimacy, or some Coincidences in 
style of writing, are termed the Lake Poets; each of these is 
marked by some peculiarity, which pervades his works and 
stamps on them a character. Such are Messrs. Coleridge, Camp- 
bell, Crabbe, Southey, and Montgomery. ‘There are two charac- 
teristics, which may be observed in Mr. Wordsworth’s poems, which 
at a glance, may seem inconsistent with each other, but which are 
nevertheless remarkable in all his writings ; the first is a mixture 
of refined and intricate metaphysic with. his poetry, which, though 
he differs widely from him in other respects, reminds’ us forcibly 
of Cowley ; in his most important productions, he philosophizes 
continually, We are not, for our own parts, much inclined to 
admire philosophy in verse; and think that to expound science, 
or convey new theories, is not the province of poetry ; though our 
language does ‘boast some didactic poetry, which will be coeval 
with its duration, Imagination is the grand faculty for poetry. The 
other peculiarity of Mr. Wordsworth is an affectation of simplicity 
in the diction, which is carried, sometimes, to such an excess, as 
to expose him to well founded ridicule ; this is more observable 
in his later productions. The effect of this manner varies perpe- 
tually with the use of it ; sometimes it produces a most touching 
pathos, and at others degenetates into laughable puerilty. 
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The Poem before us is preceded, by what is termed a prologue, 
in which by an odd mixture of allegorical and plain expression, the 
author disclaims all the higher regions of imagination; all super- 
natural machinery, and all heroic actions, and declares his reso- 
lution of relating, a simple tale, to a li(tle party, assembled in his 
garden. And simple enough the tale is indeed. 

We remember in some one of Mr. Wordsworth's pro- 
ductions, we think it was in the Excursion, he expresses great 
disgust at the rustic character, declaring all the ideas of honest 
simplicity and guilelessness to be mere fancies, and representing the 
peasantry to abound as much in vices and eyil passions, as the 
inhabitants of cities, which became additionally disgusting from 
the rude and untamed shape in which they appeared. 

Peter Bell, the hero of the tale before us, is produced as a case 
in point, or an illustration of the above remark. 


** A Potter, Sir, he was by trade,” 
» * oe * - * 


“¢ And, wheresoever he appeared, 
Full twenty times was Peter feared, 
For once that Peter was respected.’’ 


He two and thirty years or more, 
Had been a wild and woodland rover ;"’ 


p. 16. 


Cornwall, Doves, Caernarvon, Sarum, Lincoln, Doncaster, 
York, Leeds, Carlisle, the Lowlands of Scotland, Ayr, Aberdeen, 
Inverness, and the Cheviot Hills had fallen within the compas 


of his rambles. We must here stop to remark one pretty idea 
in the versification. | 


«< Where deep and low the hamlets lie 
Beneath their little patch of sky, 
And little lot of stars.’’ 


p- 18. 


But all this peregrination was lost upon the untoward soul of 
Peter. 
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*¢ As well might Peter, in the Fleet, 

Have been fast bound a begging debtor ;— 
He travelled here, he travelled there ;— 
But not the value of a hair 

Was heart or head the better.’’ 


ib. 
The adamantine nature of Peter’s heart and his insensibility to 
nature are deduced from two circumstances; first, because 


‘* A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more,”’ 


And secondly, because 


‘‘ Small change it made in Peter’s heart 

To see his gentle pannier’d train, 

With more than vernal pleasure feeding, 
Where e’er the tender grass was leading, 
It’s earliest green along the lane.” 


ib. 


Had these been the only reasons for judging Peter insensible, we 
fear that we are ourselves in danger of the same imputation ; for 
we have never been able to discover, any more than Peter, any 


thing more, in “‘ a yellow primrose,”’ than a yellow primrose it- 
self. Neither are we quite alive to the sensations to be produced 
by seeing a company of asses with ‘‘more than vernal pleasure 
feeding.” 

A more serious accusation than these however follows, 


‘* He had a dozen wedded wives !’’ 


p. 21. 


This is rendered still more remarkable by the lines which imme- 
diately follow, nor is the difficulty thus started ever done away. 


‘¢ But how one wife could e’er come near him, 
In simple truth I cannot tell ; 
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For be it said of Peter Bell, 
To see him was to fear him,” 
ib, 
This same Peter, such as he is however, in the course of a noc- 
turnal ramble, pursued, with what intent we are not informed, 


passes through a quarry, in which is founda small patch of verdure 


by which flows a river. Near this river stands an ass, and Peter, 
with an aptitude of disposition very natural,. immediately inclines 
to make this ass his own property. In this determination the ass 
is by no means disposed to acquiesce, being an ass of extraordi- 
nary sagacity, as appears.— 


‘‘ What’s this cried Peter, brandishing 
A new-peel’d sapling white as cream ; 
The ass knew well what Peter said.”’ 


p- 31. 


Peter, by no means delighted with a sagacity which opposed his 
pleasure, from ‘‘ brandishing’’ proceeds to exercise the “ new- 
peel'd sapling,” upon the poor quadruped. The first blow brings 
him upon his knees ; the next rolls him over on his side ; and a ra- 
pid succession which followed produced only ‘‘ three miscrable 
groans.” But this, so far from exciting the compassion of Peter, 
draws from him this exclamation. 


‘ But I will bang your bones !” p. 34. 


That he may execute this threat more vigorously, 


*¢ Peter halts to gather breath, 

And now full clearly it was shown, 

(What he before in part had seen,) 

How gaunt, was the poor ass and lean, 

Yea wasted to a skeleton.” ib. 


Peter soon perceived the inefficacy of ‘‘banging,” upon such 
an ass, and adopts another plan. 
* *® ¢¢ You little mulish dog, 


I'll fling your carcase like a log, 
Head foremost down the river.” 
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On proceeding to execute this design however, he is deterred by 
a * Joud and piteous bray” from the poor beast, which is once 


or twice repeated ; his spirits are daunted and his courage shaken, 
for 





** In the echo of the rocks 
Was something Peter did not like.’’ 


Pp: 36. 


Recovered however from his terrors, he once more attempts to 


consign this skeleton of an ass to the river— 


Whereat, in resolute mood, once more 
He stoops the Ass’s neck to seize— 
Foul purpose, quickly put to flight! 
For in the pool a startling sight 

Meets him, beneath the shadowy trees. 


Is it the moon’s distorted face ? 
The ghost-like image of a cloud ? 
Is it a gallows there pourtray’d ? 
Is Peter of himself afraid ? 

Is it a coffin,—or a shroud ? 


A grisly idol hewn in stone ? 

Or imp from witch’s lap let fall ? 
Ora gay ring of shining fairies, 
Such as pursue their brisk vagaries 
In sylvan bower, or haunted hall ? 


Is it a fiend that to a stake 

Of fire his desperate self is tethering ? 

Or stubborn spirit doom’d to yell 

In solitary ward or cell, 

Ten thousand miles from all his brethren ? 


Is it a party in a parlour? 

Cramm’d just as they on earth were cramm’d— 
Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 

But, as you by their faces see, 

All silent and all damn’d! 


A throbbing pulse the Gazer hath— 
Puzzled he was, and now is daunted ; 
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He looks, he cannot choose but look ; 
Like one intent upon a book— 
A book that is enchanted. 


Ah, well-a-day for Peter Bell !— 
He will be turned to iron soon, 
Meet Statue forthe court of Fear! 
His hat is up—and every hair 
Bristles—and whitens in the moon ! 


He looks, be ponders—looks again ; 

He sees a motion—hears a groan ; 

His eyes will burst—bis heart will break— 

He gives a loud and frightful shriek, 

And drops, a senseless weight, as if his life were flown! 


pp. 38, 39, 40. 


The sight which had this terrible effect on Peter was the corpse 
of a drowned man, whom, when he returns to his senses from the 
swoon, he proceeds to drag from the river. Upon this the ass 
revives, and touching the man, Peter comes to the conclusion 
that | 

* *® © © he is the master 
Of this poor miserable ass’ — 
p. 44. 

By some symptoms, he judges that the man had been: four days 
in the river, which accounts in some measure, for the wretched ap- 
pearance of the ass. This beast— 


‘¢ That Peter on bis back should mount 
He shows a wish well as he can.” 


With which Peter complies, for this reason— 


*< T’ll go, I’ go, whate’er betide, 
He to his home my way will guide, 
The cottage of the drowned man.” 


ib. 
Peter accordingly mounts and away trudges the ass. On their 
journey, Peter is alarmed : a loud and piercing cry, which proceeds 
from a lad whom he finds wandering about the country, of whom 
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however he takes no notice but proceeds. The transactions of the 
night taken together seem to have had a surprising effect on the 
heart of Peter ; his wonted hardihood of conscience has left him; 
he is filled with indefinable dreads and apprehensions ; the cry of 
the boy; the appearance of the rocks, as they pass, even the 
rolling of a leaf on the pathway ; all strike his heart as omens 
of evil. Proceeding along a lane, he perceives stains of blood on 
the road and on the stones as they pass ; these strike fresh terrors 
to his soul, till he finds that the blood has issued from a wound 
which he himself had given the ass. 


The third part of the poem opens with a curious anecdote, of 
the authenticity of which we beg leave to doubt, and which 
seems to border a little upon those regions of the mee amen 
which the poet has expressed an anxiety to avoid. 


I’ve heard of one, a gentle soul, 
Though given to sadness and to gloom, 
And for the fact will vouch, one night 
It chane’d that by a taper’s light 

This man was reading in his room ; 


Reading, as you or I might read 

At night in any pious book, 

When sudden blackness overspread 

The snow-white page on which he read, 
And made the good man round him look. 


The chamber walls were dark all round, 
And to his book he turn'd again ; 


—The light had left the good man’s taper, 
And form’d itself upon the paper, 


Into large letters—bright and plain ! 


The godly book was in his hand— 
And, on the page more black than coal, 
Appeared, set forth in strange array, 

A word—which to his dying day 
Perplex’d the good man’s gentle soul. 


The ghostly word, which thus was fram’d, 
Did never from his lips depart ; 
But he hath said, poor gentle wight ' 
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It brought full many a sin to light 
Out of the bottom of his heart. 


pp. 56, 57. 


The author proceeds however to affirm, that he is acquainted by 
experience with the nature of such agency, and invokes it in be- 


half of Peter Bell. a , 
sink, 


and | 
any | 


ii 


Dread Spirits! to torment the good 
Why wander from your course so far, 
Disordering colour form and stature! 
—Let good men feel the soul of Nature, 
And see things as they are. 


I know you, potent Spirits! well, 
How with the feeling and the sense 
Playing, ye govern foes or friends, 
Yok’d to your will, for fearful ends— 
And this I speak in reverence ! 


But might I give advice to you, 
Whom in my fear I love so well, 
From men of pensive virtue go, 
Dread Beings! and your empire show 
On hearts like that of Peter Bell. 


Your presence I have often felt 

In darkness and the stormy night ; 

And well I know, if need there be, 

Ye can put forth your agency 

When earth is calm, and heaven is bright. 


On tl 


tur 
Then, coming from the wayward world, 


That powerful world in which ye dwell, git 
Come, Spirits ofthe mind! and try 
To-night, beneath the moonlight sky, 
What may be done with Peter Bell! 
pp. 58. 59. 
(To be Continued.) 
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“ Magazines are of great service to thuse who are learning to write ; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
ink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any Shame from failure, is highly desirable,” SouTHEY. 


LINES 
On the Death of Miss Caroline Hope. 


"Tis said—* In ills howe'er severe,— 
Expectance evermore will cheer : 
Still her bright influence shed.— 
That she alone bids live.” Then I, 
On that same principle must die.— 


Hope is for ever fled ! 
Exsrts. 


IMPROMPTU. 


(n the Engine* lately invented by Mr. Zachariah Jackson, for tor 
turing Shakspeare, and on the name which has very properly been 
given to it. 


When ’twas devis’d in former times, 
To make the innocent own crimes,— 
The instrument was call’d a Rack. 
Now, (more expressively,) a Zac. 


Muy 8, 1819. 


* Ingeniously made io bear the shape of a book. 
VoL. XIV.—No., 82. 3 B 
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IMPROMPTU. 


On readiug the Lines, addressed by Mr. Stephen Kemble to Mr, 
Kean, on the latter's presenting him with a gold Snuff-bor. 


Kean, with his Snuff box, plainly shows, 
He's taken Steruen, by the nose. 
But Sreruen’s lines proves clear enough, 
To Kean,y—that he is up to Snuff. 


SONG. 
Air. The Bard's Legacy.” 


Go, where Joy, ‘its fairest flowers, 

Scatters plenteous in thy way ; 

Let soft delights crown all thy hours, 

And pleasure gild thy ev'ry day, 

But when the rosy goblet, streaming, 

It’s sparkling treasures, offers free, 

And beauty’s eyes are kindly beaming, 

Oh! cast one straggling thought on me. 


Tho’ happy, only whilst I press thee, 

To this fond, this beating heart; 

Yet, that dearer joys may bless thee, 
Alfred, I can from thee part: 

But whilst in distance far, thou'rt roving, 
From each intruding care, art free, 

New joys, with ev’ry moment, proving, 
My thoughts, dear Alfred, dwell with thee ! 


And when of pleasure thou art weary, 
By fortune’s smile, no longer blest, 

Or sorrow spreads it’s prospects dreary, 
Then hasten to this faithful breast. 
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Thy mirth, tho’ I have not partaken, 
Thy smiles, tho’ never shared by me, 
Yet when by all the world forsaken, 
Still Mary’s smiles shall beam for thee ! 
H. M. MitNer. 
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‘¢ Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.”’ CLAUDIAN, 




















KING'S THEATRE, 


Il Don Giovanni ;—Divertisement ;—Le Marchand D’Esclaves, 

—— 29. Concert for the New Musical Fund. 

May. 1. Il Barbiere di Siviglia—Adolphe et. Matilde; ou le pouvoir de 
L’Amour. . 

— 4. Ibid—Ibid. 

— 8. Ibid—lbid. 

— 11. 1) Dou Giovanni—Ibid. 

— 13. Grand Soiree and Masquerade, 

— 15. La Modista Raggiratrice—La Reunion Villagevise—Ibid. 

—— 18. Le Nozze di Figaro—Incidental Divertisement—La Rose; ou Le 
Deguisement. 

— 22. Il Barbiere di Siviglia—Spanish Divertisement—Ibid. 

—— 25. Il Flauto Magico; or, the Mysteries of Isis—Ibid. 

—— 28, Ibid—ibid. 


ADOLPHE ET MATILDE.—MONSIEUR and MADAME DUPORT. 





Tuesday, May 1.—After a long expectation, these celebrated 
artists have at length arrived, and made their debut, this evening, 
in a ballet hastily produced for the occasion, of the above title 
The subject of the ballet is altogether domestic, and represents 
the power of love over the hearts of two young persons, who are 
brought up and educated together. It makes no pretensions to 
splendor, and little to interest ; the performance of the two new 
dancers constituting all the attraction. The more refined beau. 
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ties of this art are not very well understood in this conntry; we have 
often possesed very good dancers ; but then, we are accustomed 
to consider as excellent, what in Paris, they would scarcely to- 
lerate ; and they are, besides, so extremely jealous of their first 
rate performers, that they seldom suffer them to visit this coun- 
try. Mr. Waters, hag, at diffirent times made strenuous efforts to 
bring over Montjoye, Paul, and Lachanque, but has always 
been defeated. Baptiste is probably the best specimen that we 
have for many years had amongst us. The style of Vestris senr, 
was very well adapted to attract the public notice, ‘jin this coun. 
try ; there was something very imposing in his manner; he was 
master of agrand style, and was an excellent pantomimist ; but, 
in the finer beauties of his art, he was very deficient, and it is 
his pantomime which is most highly appreciated in Paris. Du. 
port appeared in Paris, much about the same time with Paul, 
but the execution of the latter was preferred, and Duport 
somewhat impatient of so successful a rivalry, has exercised 
his art in other cities of the continent. His size is decidedly 
below the middle, as is likewise that of his wife, and their 
style of dancing, as far as has been hitherto exhibited, is al- 
together champéire and has nothing of the grand about it. 

Their principal perfection is extreme rapidity and neatness of 
execution ; this is, indeed so very fine, that unless the attention 
is very closely fixed on their movements, their excellence escapes _ 
observation. The facility with which they appear to accomplish 
all they attempt is such, that it is not easy to persuade one’s self. 
that there is any difficulty in it. They have been received with 
very great favor, but have not excited that enthusiasm which 
was expected ; we apprehend that Baptiste and Milanie will still 
continue to be the favorites. 


LA ROSE ; OU LES DEGUISEMENTS 


Tuesday, 10th May—This Ballet, produced likewise by Dvrort 
in a very short time, is of a similar character to that which pre- 
ceded it. It represents the artifices of a nobleman to obtain the 
affections of a young peasant girl, who lives in a cottage adjacent 
to his castle. He first assumes the disguise of a peasant, and sca- 
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ling a high wall, which surrounds her little domain, endeavors, 

by rustic arts, to recommend himself to her favor. He is inter- 

rupted by the arrival of the magistrate of village, whose suit is 
supported by the mother of the fair one. He subsequently as- 

sumes the disguise of a pilgrim, in which dress he learns from the 
damsel, the impression which in his former character he had made’ 

on her heart. Then assuming his proper appearance, he receives . 
her hand. ‘The decorations of this Ballet are exceedingly simple, 

as is ils general construction; it received great support, however 

from the introduction of the grand pas trois from Nina, by Bar. 

TisT&, Micanie, and Croriipe. 


IL FLAUTO MAGICO, OD I MISTERI ISIDE. 



















Tuesday 25th May.—This grand work of Mozart, which has 


‘ so long kept expectation on the tiptoe, has at length been brought. | 
out, and ina style which makes the amplest excuse for the delay, | 

The plot and general story are, indced, little worthy of attention; 
being a mere tissue of absurdities, put together with as little re- 


ference to stage effect as can be conceived ; but the high region of a 
imagination in which the scene lies has given ample scope to the 
soaring genius of the composer, and affords room for the display of 
every variety of style, including the most sublime. The mysteries 
of Isis, give opportunity for a display of all that is sublime, solemn, F 
and soothing in music ; the introduction of beneficent genie, for 4 
all that is aerial and fascinating ; the machinations of Astrifiam- — 
mente and her agents, for expression of strong passion; the i 
loves of Taminto and Pamina for all that is lovely in music; and 
Papageno for ali that is sportive and sprightly. This Opera is ‘so 
rich in excellence, that it is almost impossible to point out its 
most distinguished beauties. Many of the favorite pieces are be- 
come familiar to the public ear through another medium ; but 
these are not more exquisite than many others that grace this ad- 
mirable composition. It has been, on this occasion, performed . H? 
in a manner that does honor to the memory of Mozart: Garcia, r 
Bellochi, Angrisani, and  Ambrogetti sustained the principal | : 
characters, in a manner worthy of themselves and of the music ; 
the representation was also assisted by two young ladies, pupils 
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of Mr. Addison, who doubled the parts of the Damigelle and the | 
genie, and contributed greatly to the good effect of the whole. One 
of the ladies, by name, we believe, Miss Healy, possesses one of the 
finest contralto voices we ever heard. At this late period of the 
month, it is impossible for us to enter into any very minute criti- 
cism of the performance, we shall probably do so on some future 
occasion; but we must remark the extreme liberality which has 
been bestowed on the decorative part. For splendor of machinery 
and decoration, and propriety and richness of costume, this piece 
is surpassed by no production which has been produced of late 
years. We understand that no smaller a sum than s€%000 has 
been expended on this occasion. 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 


1819. 

April 26. Merry Wives of Windsor—Abudah. 

—— 27. School for Scandal ; Sir Oliver Surface, Mr. Watkinson, Joseph 

Surface, Mr. Bengough—How to die for Love. 

«== 28. Every One has his fault—Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 

—— 29. Richard the Third—Sleeping Draught. 

=—— 30. King Henry the Fourth, First Part—Past Ten O'Clock. 

May 1. Brutus—Abudah. 

- ——= 3, Wanted a Wife; or, a Cheque on my Banker; Sir Gabriel Peeper, 
Mr. Munden, General Malabar, Mr. Gattie, Sir Wilful Wildfire, 
Mr. Watkinson, Arthur Wildfire, Mr. Russell, Frank Cleverly, Mr. 
Harley, Jonathan Curry, Mr, Oxberry, Barney M‘Shift, Mr. John- 
stone, John Jolter, Mr, Knight, Pikestaff, Mr. Carr Boosle, Mr. Co- 
veney. Miss Catharine Arragon, Mrs. W. West, Miss Arragon, Mrs. 
Sparks, Lillian Eden, Miss Smithson—Innkeeper’s Daughter. 

4. Ibid.—How to die for Love. 

5. Ibid.—** My Spouse and I.” 

6. New Way to Pay Old Debts,—Seeing is Believing.—Irishman in 
London. 

7° Brutus—Abudah. 

8. Wanted a Wife.—Tale of Mystery. 

10. Hamlet— How to die for Love. 

11. Wanted a Wife—Jew of Lubeck, or, the Heart of a Father, (the 
everture and musick, composed by Mr. T. Cooke. The action of 
the piece arranged by Mr. H. Johnston. The new scenery designed 
by Mr. Greenwood, Mr. Thiselton, and their assistants.) Prince Fer- 
dinand of Austria, Mr. Hamblin, Jew of Lubeck, Mr. Rae, Dona- 
mar, Mr. H. Kemble, Magliano, Mr. Bengough, Stefano, Mr. Smith, 
Van Fursten, Mr. Oxberry, Lindor, Mr. Harley, Officer of the 
— Guard, Mr. Coveney, Rosa, Mrs. W. West, Jelia, Miss 

mithson. 
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—— 12. Brutus.—Ibid. \ 
—— 13. Carib Chief, Omreah, Mr. Kean, Malock, Mr. Holland, Carbal, PY 
Mr. D. Fisher, Logamah, Mr. Hamblin, Claudina, Mrs, W. West, : 
Marwan, Miss Cooke, Kathelrade, Miss Boyce ; aie Mr. H. 
Kemble, Montalbert, Mr. Bengough.—Ibid. 
— 14. Ibid.—Ibid. 
—— 15. Ibid—Past Ten o’clock. 
—— 17. Ibid—*‘My Spouse and 1.” 
‘= 18. Ibid—Who’s Who. 
—— 19. Lie of the Day—High Notions—Honest Thieves. (Mr. Munden’s 
Night.) . 
—— 20. Carib Chief—Prisoner at Large. ae, 
—— 21. Ibid—Turnpike Gate, . a 
—— 22. Ibid—Abudah. . 
—— 24. Ibid—Lover’s Quarrels—Sleeping Draught. 1% 
—— 25. Stranger, Mrs. Haller, Mrs. W. West—Day after the Wedding, | 
Lady Elizabeth Freelove, Mrs. W. West—High Notions. (Mr. Rae 
_ and Mrs, West’s Night.) — j 
—— 26. Wanted a Wife—Jew of Lubeck. iy 
—— 27. Brutus—Seeing is Believing—Modern Antiques. , sh) 
—— 28. Carib Chief—Review. ao ; 
—— 29. Oratorio. 
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WANTED A WIFE; OR, A CHEQUE ON MY BANKER. 



















Monday May 3rd.—This Comedy, which has been long expect- 
ed, is from the pen of Mr. Moncrieff, who has often signalized 
himself by the production of successful pieces at the Minor thea- 
tres. The plot of it is.as follows. 


J oe 
ig Sate 


Arthur Wildfire, son of Sir Wilfui Wildfire, who is remarkable for his ’ 
obstinacy, has refused to marry Miss Arragon, a lady selected by his father. 
for his bride. Having, however, by a round of fashionable dissipation cone d 
sumed his property, he is reduced to the woeful alternative of advertising for 
arich bride. ‘At this juncture he discharges his servant, Frank Cleverly, 
tho is induced in like manner to advertise for a situation. With this view, 
they both repair to an echo office, kept in a country town, by one Barney 
M‘Shift, where each inserts his advertisement. This town is situated in the 
neighbourhood of a castle, called Castleton, belonging to the heiress of a fa- 
mily of that name, in which are resident the heiress, Miss Catherine Arra- 
gon, her uncle Sir Gabriel Peeper, and the maiden aunt, Miss Arragon, 
Miss Cathertne Arragon is a young lady, who from constant reading of ro- 
mances, has imbibed a taste for chivalry and feudal customs, and is determined 
to have a gentleman at arms, to support her establishment and maintain the 
dignity of her family. Miss Arragon, crossed in her hopes of young Wildfire, 
for a husband, has now no other resource than advertising for such a commo- 
dity. With such intentions, the two ladies repair to M‘Shift’s echo office, and 
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there see the advertisements of Arthur and of Frank, and also mistake 
their persons, Miss Catherine conceiving Arthur to be the young man ad 
vertising for a situation, engages him as her gentleman at arms; and by 
similar error, her aunt takes home Frank as her intended husband. Here 
commences a most laughable and ingenious tissue of equivogue, which is ad- 
mirably supported till the final catastrophe. Arthur, in discharging his ser- 
vant Frank, has giving him a cheque on his banker, with whom he has vo 
effects and this renders him very fearful of encountering his injured servant. 
Upon this fuundation, is erected a most skilful superstructure of intricate 
mistakes, confusion, and misunderstanding, which keeps alive the interest 
and the mirth till the final explanation, in which all the parties are made 
happy. There is a sort of underplot, arising out of the libertine practices of 
a general Malabar, who in his younger, days, has privately married a Miss 
Miliflower, sworn her to secrecy, as to his name, and then forsaken her. Her 
daughter who passes by the name of Lillian Eden, upon her death, is cast 
friendless, upon the world. About this period, the General returns from 
India, conscience stricken by his crime, and through the medium of M‘Ski/t, 
is introduced to his forsaken daughter. 


This production simply confirms the estimate which we always 
made of Mr. Moncrieff's talent. His thorough knowledge of stage 
effect and his piquant, though{jbroad humor, enable him to produce 


an entertainment, which in the quality of exciting laughter, is most 
potent and irresistible. Nothing can be more ingeniously contrived 
than the series of blunders which takes place in the castle, and 
the manner in which the eclaircissement is produced ; interest and 
mirth go hand in hand till both are wrought to a happy climax. 
To the higher pretensions of Comedy, this piece does not aspire ; 
pathos, dignity, strength of ‘character are not. affected; it is 
the lightest of the light, but at. the same time, the mos¢ 
laughable of the laughable. The Jokes are literally scattered 
through the dialogue, though by the bye, some of them are not 
of the first order. We are rather ata loss, whether to refer the 
style of Mr. Moncrieff's comedy to that of Colman; or that. of 
O'Keefe ; but are inclined to apprehend, that though it possessed 
some traits not unworthy of the former, its general complexion 
more resembles the latter. Throughout it abounds in vivacity, in 
humor, in incident ; but five acts is too long for the protraction 
of an equivoque, the attention becomes fatigued by being’ occupied 
so long with a chapter of blunders ; and the want of any more 
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important objects of attention leaves a vacuum in the mind, and 
produces a feeling something short of the satisfaction, with which 
one witnesses the termination of a Comedy of more serious con- 
struction. | 7 

The Performers, throughout, did it ample justice—Mr. Mun- 
DEN imparted an infinite fund of humor to the old knight, so 
famed for seeing remarkable sights; as did Mr. Oxperry to 
the Butler, conspicuous for his civility, who proceeding constant- 
ly on the principle, ‘ that civility costs one nothing,” found, to his 
cost, that it sometimes procured more kicks than halfpence. In 
the hands of an indifferent actor, this character would have fallen 
tothe ground; but Oxserry brought it forward on the canvass. 
The vivacity of Mr. Russety and Mr. Harvey were the life of the 
piece; and Mr. Jounsrone aod Mr. Knicut gave to the charac- 
ters assigned to them, an importance derived solely from their own 
talents. Mrs. W. West cannot be otherwise ‘than interesting and 
charming, and consequently we always see her with pleasure ; 
every line receives a claim to attention from her delivery; and in 
apart altogether unworthy of her talent, she did not, as it is im- 
possible she should, failto please. Mrs. Sparks and Miss Smiru- 
son did all they could for their respective parts, but much scope 
was not afforded them. : 


THE JEW OF LOBECA ; OR, THE HEART OF A FATHER, 


Tuesday, May 11th.—After the fifth representation of the new 
Comedy, was produced, for the first time, a Melo-drama, of the 
above title ; the plot of which was as follows : 


A young Austrian Nobleman, Count Albert Donamar, takes for his bosom. 
friend a needy adventurous villain, Magliano, who, apparently ,without any 
other motive than that of envy of his young friend’s better fortune, prevails 
upon him to denounce his father, Count Donamar, to the government as @ 
traitor. The injured father is exiled in consequence, and is compelledto 
leave Vienna in such haste that he has not time to inform his daughter, Rosa 
of his disgrace. The two friends then become sharpers by profession, and by 
avery natural gradation robbers and murderers. The father, Count Dona- 
mar, retires to a kind of ferme ornee, in the neighbourhood of Lubeck, is- 
guised as a Jew, and with his. Major-domo, keeps open house for the neigh- 
bouring peasautry, but is himself a prey to the deepest affliction, Things are 
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n this state, when his daughter, Rosa, wandering in search of her father, 
reaches a forest, and overhears her brother and his precious friend, plotting 
the robbery and murder of the Jew of Lubeck. Their council is assisted by. 
Stefano, ‘‘ a fellow quoted and signed to do a deed of shame.” Rosa hav 
ing heard. their diabolical intention, determines on endeavouring to frustrate 
it, and accordingly seeks the house of the Jew, without any idea that he is 
her father, and reaches it a minute before the robbers. She does not, how- 
ever, make herself known, but contents herself with frustrating their designs 
in secret. The robbers arrive, when the major-domo of the Jew is holding a 
festival in celebration of his master’s birth-day, and they are received with 
hospitality, and invited into the house. Inthe middle of the night they en- 
ter the chamber of the Jew to put their murderous project in force, but are 
interrupted by Rosa, who rushes from behind a screen, and arrests the arms of 
her brother just as he is about to poiniard his father, an ecclaircissement 
takes place, and the first act closes upon this scene. Thesecond opens with 
the Jew in great distress at the predicament of his abandoned son, for it 
seems that his enormities had been so great, that an Austrian Prince, with 
an armed force, were in pursuit of him, and he was compelled to fly. Rosa 


however, succeeds in Obtaining a pardon for him just as he is taken, and 
about to suffer military execution. 


We were more pleased with this little piece, than any of th, 
same nature, which has appeared for a long time. ‘Trifling in 
itself, it yet shows a glimmering of talent, calculated, we think 
at some time, to throw a bright lustre on the dramatic horizon. 
We look upon it as the faint attempt of one, who would fain do 
something better. The author seems hardly to have made up his 
mind as to the nature of the piece he should write. The first act 
is decidedly melo-dramatic ; there is a mixture of the serious and 
the comic, a powerful interest is excited, it is aided by music, and 
it displays a very thorough knowledge of stage effect and tableau, 
and concludes with a picture, more striking than any we remen- 
ber in productions of this sort. Inthe second act, the author 
seems to aim at something higher ; he begins to soar into the re- 
‘gion of pathos; and has produced one or two scenes, which are 
not unworthy of tragedy itself. Upon the whole, the piece is ex: 
ceedingly interesting, and certainly may lay claim to a higher rank 
in dramatic literature, than the ordinary run of melo-dramat. 
From this specimen, we are induced to hope, that the same writer 
may one day, produce a piece of higher pretensions. Every che 
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racter in this melo-drame possesses something of point ; the per- 
formers seemed to feel this, and exerted themselves with a unani- 
mity which ensured its success. Poor Harley's good nature 
seemed to have been somewhat abused ; he sustained the least 
important character in the piece, and though he did all he could 
for it, it was impossible for him to become prominent. The cha- 
racter of the Jew afforded great scope for the talent of Mr. Rae, 
and of this he availed himself to the fullest extent; in the ‘first 
act, his collected dignity-and suppressed grief, and in the second, 
his passion of filial affection, were delineated in a most masterly 
and effective manner; his efforts were equally honourable to the au- 
thor and to himself. Mrs.W.West exerted herself with no less effect; 
we can hardly reconcile ourselves to seeing this charming actress 
ina melo-drame; but the'scope whith some of the scenes gave to 
her talents, and the powers she displayed in them rendered it im- 
possible for us to regret her appearance in this interesting little 
piece. Bengough, Smith, and H. Kemble, all appeared to advan- 
tage ; and Oxberry, who had all the comic burthen on his shoul- 
ders, contrived most agreeably to relieve the sombre character of 
the performance. The strains of music by T. Couke were most 
delightful, and spoke a meaning in the language of the soul. The 
dialogue is throughout pointed, nervous, and elegant ; but though 
we have allowed him so much praise, we would advise this author, 
in future to make up his mind to write either an afterpiece or a tra- 
gedy; because his present production is betwixt and between, some- 
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act HM thing too good for the one, and not good enough for the other. 
ind . 
und THE CARIB CHIEF. 


Thursday, May \3th,—Another new tragedy has, at this late 
period of the season, been added to the long list of novelties pro- 
duced at this theatre. This is from the pen: of Horace Twiss Esq. 
Barrister at law, who is famed for Mrs. Siddons’ farewell address 
and for the Poetry of the Scotish Melodies ; the first being a 
production of which no one will venture to dispute the originality, 
and the other a poor imitation of Anacreon Moore's celebrated 
Irish Melodies. The story of this tragedy is as follows— 


The Carib Chief Omreah, who had lost his wife, his infant daughter, his 
dominiens and his liberty, by a French invasion under Montalbert, escap- 
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ing after sixteen years of slavery, and thirsting to avenge the destruction of 
his family, returns to Dominica, and is joined by Malock, a brother Chief, 
tributary to Montalbert. . To assist the enterprize with an European enforce- 
ment, Malock, by the intervention of Carbal, a native Priest, has made a 
treaty with the English, who have then lately captured Guadaloupe from 
Montalbert, of which treaty one of the conditiuns is the release of Trefusis, 
an English Officer, who has, by Montulbert’s order bcen kept prisoner in 
Maloch’s territory. And who is reported to have fallen in battle. 
Trefusis had been betrothed to Claudina, a beautiful native, who in 
her infancy Montalbert had rescued from the general massacre at his first 
invasion, loves, when grown up—persuades her of the death of 7'refusis, and 
induces her to become his bride. Montalbert, escaping im an open boat from 
Guadaloupe, brings his bride for refuge to the fort of Dominica, and discover- 
ing a correspondence to have been carried on with the English by Carbal, 
orders him for execution. Carbal is the son of Kathalrade, the foster 
mother of Montalbert, and she, to preserve her son’s life, is prevailed on by 
Omreah,who is adverse to all confederacy with Europeans, to admit a band ef 
the insurgent Caribs into Montalbert’s fortress, before the arrival of the Ens 
lish from Guadaloupe. These savages, within and without the walls, com. 
manded by Omreah, Malock,and Trefusis, obtain a complete triumph, Malock 
falls by the hand of Montalbert ; who in return, is made prisoner by Omreah, 
who now expects to glut his revenge for the loss of his own wife and child, by 
sacrificing Montalbert, and with him the bride whom he had latety married, 
as*victims in the funeral of Malock. Tvrefusis has inthe interim discovered 
himself to Claudina, and sheltered her from the battle in a place of safety, 
and is persuaded by her to forgiveness, and to provide for her and AMontalbevt 
an escape from Dominica. After a struggle, he liberates A/ontalbert, and 
sends him to the boat at the north point of the island, guided by Kathalrade ; 
who feeling her affection for him revive with thé termination of her son's 
danger, is now anxious to make amends for her treason. Claudfna, under 
tie care of the priest Carba/, who is much attached to and trusted by Tve- 
Jusis, sets forward towards a cave by the sea, whither Montalbert is to bring 
the boat, for her escape and his own, and as the way to this cave is through 
an amphitheatre of rocks, where Omreah has pitched his tent, she disgu ses 
herself as one of a train of French captives, whom he has already received. 
As she passes his tent, she finds 77e¢fusis by Omreah's order, made prisoner, 
for having released Montalbert, and condemned to die in his stead. She 
then comes forward, and offers Omreah, that if he will give up to her the 
disposal of any one captive she shall ask, she will put Montalbert’s bride in 
his power. He consents—she discovers herself and claims the liberation of 
Trefusis—Omreah sentences her to die in the funeral sacrifice, pledging him. 
self to release Tvefusis when it is accomplished ; and, that the expected Eng- 
lish from Guadaloupe may not hear of the inhuman rite and arrive to prevent 
it, sends one of his warriors, to snare them into a morass. All hope being 
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now apparently cut off, Claudina prepares to die; while Montalbert, with 
Kathalrade, arrives at the north point, intending to row the boat thence to 
the cave where he hopes to find Cléaudina expecting him. While he is un- 
mooring the boat, Kathalrade eucounters Logamah in his way to ensnare 
the English ; and Jearns from him the object of his errand and the arrest. of 
Claudina and Trefusis.—Montalbert, upon this, resolves to throw himself 
upon the mercy of the English for the rescue of his wife, and sends Kathal- 
rade back to prevail on her son Carba/ to delay the sacrifice, so as to gain 
time. Carbal undertakes the performance of the ceremonial for this purpose; 
Claudina is now brought out for the sacrifice. Carbal pleads fer her to the 
people, but in vain, and finally refuses to slay her.—Another priest (at the 
instigation of the exasperated Omreah) undertakes the task, and Claudina is 
ledto the altar, when Kathalrade rushing in, announces the approach of the 
English. Omreah, growing furious, hurries the priest, and the fatal blow is 
struck. In the struggle Claudina drops a necklace, which Omreah recog- 
nizes. He learns that his victim is his own daughter. The rescue now ar- 
rives, but too late; and Omreah plants his dagger in his own breast, and dies. 


In the construction of this tale, there is considerable ingenuity; 
it is well adapted for dramatic effect ; the catastrophe is brought 
about naturally, without the slightest violation of probability, and 
yet is so contrived that the discovery of Omreah’s daughter in 
the bride of Montalbert, flashes on the audience almost as sud- 
denly and unexpectedly as it may be supposed to do on Omreah 
himself. But notwithstanding it does not furnish sufficient 
materials for a piece of five acts; or rather, we should say, the 
author's genius has not enabled him to construct five good acts 
from these materials, Many good tragedies have been formed on 
amore scanty tale; but in the present instance, four acts and a 
half were occupied in detail, in preparatory circumstance, in bus- 
tle and noise ; and it is only the last scene, which can aspire to 
tragic pathos.With the exception of this, the play is a mere noisy 
melo-drama, destitute at once of character, pathos, and poetry, 
The pretensions of the last scene, however, are so totally di- 
fferent from all the rest, that we are surprised that the author 
who could contrive and pen this, should leave all the former part 
of his play so barren of point and dignity as it is. It is certain, 
however, that this last scene, which furnishes one of the finest 
displays that our stage affords, is infinitely more indebted to the 
transcendant talent of Mr. Kean, than to the conception of the 
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author. Noone who merely reads the play can have the slightest 
idea of the effect which Mr. Kean, imparts to this passage. His 
start on the first discovery of the jewels, isequal to his scene in 
Othello, where Iago first suggests the falsehood of his wife; and 
his exclamation*of ‘* My child! my child!” with the accompany- 
ing gesture, over the dead body of Claudina, is the ne plus ultra 
of true tragic pathos ; it is impossible to hear this unmoved; it 
thrills through the heart, and might excite the sympathy of the 
most torpid. As it furnishes occassion for so exquisite a display of 
Mr. Kean’s unrivalled talent, we are disposed to look on this tra- 
gedy with favor; but when we consider it as a poem, its pre- 
vailing want of genuine passion, its prosaic insipidity, and its de- 
pendence upon scenie assistance prevent us from according it any 
large portion of praise ; and we are confident that but for Mr. 
Kean’s acting, it could not have survived the first representation. 
Mrs. W. West’s character was of that cast, which may be termed 
pretty ; and for this degree of merit, it was. principally in- 
debted to her acting ; the other parts are quite insignificant, and 
consist of little more than entrances and exits. | 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


1819. 

April 26. Heart of Mid-Lothian—Fortunatus. 
—— 27. lbid.—We Fly by Night. 

—- 28. Evadne—Fortunatus. 

29. Heart of Mid Lothian, (Effie Miss Beaumont.)—A Roland for an 
Oliver. The Music arranged by Mr. Bishop. Sir Mark Chase, Mr. 
Faweett ; Alfred Highfiyer, Mr. Jones; Mr. Selborne, Mr. Abbott; 
Fixture, Mr. Emery ; Gamekeeper, Mr. J. Isaacs ; Maria Darling- 
ton, Miss Foote; Mrs. Selborne, Miss Beaumont; Mrs. Fixture, 
Miss Green. 

—- 30. Evadne—Ibid. 
May, 1. Heart of Mid-Lothian ;—Ibid, 
3. Romeo and Juliet—Ibid. 
4, Heartof Mid Lothian—Ibid. 
5 Evadne—lIbid., 
6. Jealous Wife—Ibid. 
7. Heart of Mid-Lothian—Ibid. 
8. Venice Preserved—Ibid. 
—— 10. Jane Shore—lbid—Bombastes Furioso. 
—— 11. Heart of Mid-Lothian—lIbid. 
—— 12. Fredolfo.—Fredoljo,Mr.Young, Count Wallenburgh, Mr.Macready, 
Aldemar, Mr. C. Kemble, Berthold, Mr. Yates, Urilda, Miss 
O’Neill.—Ibid. 
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aww 13. Evadne—lIbid. 

—— 14, Clandestine Marriage—Ibid. 

—- 15. Gamester—Ibid—Sleep Walker. 
-—— 17. Stranger—Paul and Virginia—Ibid. 

—— 18. Heart of Mid-Lothian Ibid. 

—— 19. Evadne—Swedish Patriotism ; or the Signal Fire. (The Overture 
and musick by Mr. Bishop.) Colonel Walstein, Mr. Terry, Captain 
Albert, Mr. Abbott, Bernard of Milen, Mr. Chapman, Cokaski, (@ 
Farmer,) Mr. Blanchard, Walter, (a Peasant,) Mr. aiston, Briska, 
(Cokaski’s wife,) Miss Green, Ulrica, Miss Foote, Paulina, Miss 

; Shaw, Count Crenstedt, (Danish Commandant,) Mr. Egerton, 
Colonel Langstorff, Mr. Connor. 

—— 20. Marriage of Figaro—Ibid—A Roland for an Oliver. 

—— 21, Point of Honour—Iibid—lIbid. 

—— 22. Heart of Mid-Lothian—Cozening ; Or, Half an Hour in France. 
Dick Mutable, Mr. Yates! Ouvre Bouche, (a gaping French Pore 
ter,) Mr. Yates! Tragick, (an English Trogedian,) Mr. Yates! 
Factious, (an unprejudiced Traveller from Greenland) Mr. Yates! 
Grimacier, (a French Tragedian,) Mr. Yates! Gilbert Glib, (a 
Lecturer on the French Language,) Mr. Yates! ’Squire Homely, 
(an English Farmer,) Mr. Yates! Alderman Mutable, Mr, Blanch- 
ard, Squib, (Servant to Dick Mutable,) Mr. Treby, Mrs. Deborah 
Mutable, Miss Green, Julia, Mrs. T. Hill, La Belle Limonadtere, 
Miss Shaw—Swedish Patriotism. 

—— 24. Tancred and Sigismunda, (Sigismunda, Miss O’Neill,)—IbidIbid 

—— 25. Marriage of Figaro—Ibid—A Roland for an Oliver. 

—— 26, Evadne—Ibid—Swedish Patriotism. 

—— 27. Rob Roy Macgregor—Ibid—A Roland for an Oliver. 

—— 28. Isabella—lbid—Swedish Patriotism. 

—— 29, Whitsun Eve.—No performance, 
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Saturday, April 24th.—A very ingenious farce, of the above title if 
has been produced; it is from the pen of Mr. Morton, and as 
we understand, a translation from the French. 

The plot is somewhat intricate, and would occupy rather more 
space that we can at present afford. The entertainment it fur- 
nishes, however, isof an order far superior to the generality of 
productions which appear under this title; and it would be better 
designated as a petite comedie than as a farce. Abounding in in- , 
cident aud situation in the highest degree comic and irresistlbly is 
laughable, possessing several traits of charactcr, it is yet without | 
any of that breadth, bordering upon buffoonery, which is the ~ i 
general characteristic of English farce. The language is at once ~ 
chaste, though pointed, and the piece throughout, furnishes an 
entertainment replete with mirth and divested of all objection- 
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able coarseness ; we have seldom seen an afterpiece so truly and 
unexceptionably amusing.—The performers have all of their 
parts worthy of their talents, and perform their parts with the 
most ha; py effect. ir. Emery is peculiarly noticeable ; his ap- 


pearance, when he finds Sir Mask Chase, as he believes, making 


love to his wife, is the finest caricature of jealousy we every be- 
held. Mr. Fawceett’s personation of the humorous Baronet, 
who in the height of health and strength, fancies himself in a 
dying way, was very effective; Jones was as lively as he usually 
is; Abbott was at once gentlemanly and vivacious ; and Miss 
Foote and.Miss Beaumont imparted to the female characters, all 
the point of which they were susceptible. This piece has met 
with all the favor, to which it is so eminently entitled, 


FREDOLFO. 


Wednesday, May 12th.—On this evening, was produced a new 
tragedy, from the pen Mr. Maturin, of which the following is the 
fable. 


Fredolfo lives retired in his castle, writhing with the stings of remorse, 
and tortured by the dwarf, a very fiend, who takes advantage of his pri- 
vity to Fredolfo’s crime, for the purpose of exercising over him a devilish 
ascendant. The wretched master offers him all the jewels of his house, 
on condition of being relieved from his presence. The Dwarf rejects them, 
and demands his daughter Uri/da. The father refuses, and the Dwarf 
bursting with native malice and superadded revenge leaves him. Wallen- 
burgh, the Austrian Ruler of the Swiss, arrives at the Castle—loves Urii- 
da—but is rejected with scorn,—which very naturally stings him to the 
quick. In this temper, the Dwarf proffers him his service, and discovers to 
him that / redol/fo was the long sought and unknown murderer of Wallen- 
burgh’s father —Fredolfo is seized as the murderer,—dragged to prison— 
rescued hy Al/demar, the lover of his daughter, and the objeet of his di- 
rect hatred, but to whom this service reconciles him. Uvilda, however, 
falls into the hands of Wallenburgh, whe holds her in his power, at the 
foot of an altar and a cross, which had the right of sanctuary, but which 
Wallenburgh treats with the derision of a Mahometan. The father comes 
in, and Wallenburgh commands him to kneel fur his daughter’s life, with 
which he complies. The lover next appears, and is also scared mto genu- 
flexion. The audience, by this time, bad been wrought into extreme ill- 
temper, and the group thus presented to them, excited a worse movement 
of laughter. W¥allenburgh demands the lover’s sword—obtains it, and in- 
stantly thrusts it through the simpleton who had parted with it. 
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This Tragedyis a complete illustration of all those peculiarities, 
as well excellencies as defects, which have characterized Mr. Ma- 
turin’s former productions. Thesame powers of imagination, the 
same vein of poetry, richness of imagery, and nervousness of dics 
tion, which marked Bertram and Manuel, are displayed in Fredolfo; 
and there are likewise the same want of real character, the same 
outrageous incident, and the same want of appeal to natural 
sympathies, The present production certainly displayed Mr. Ma- 
turin’s powers to their fullest extent ; and we think it will like- 
wise afford him a very salutary lesson, as to the exercise of those 
powers. He has now found, that fiends and demons, though ever 
so forcibly delineated, will not please the public taste ; that to 
horrify and to delight, are not precisely the same; and that we 
are not yet becume so depraved, as to relish a tale of diabolical 
romance, in preference to a natural representation of human 
passions. In giving the town credit for a very large share of 
relish for romantic horrors, he has sadly overshot the mark ; and 
the characters of Wallenburgh and Berthold, were so perfectly 
fiendish, as to disgust the audience in an early period of the per- 
formance, and the ill-contrived catastrophe decided the fate of 
the tragedy. The actors, certainly endeavored to embody the 
ideas of the author, and in this they were too successful. Mr. 
Yares’s Berthold was, undoubtedly, a very fine performance, and 
did him infinite credit, and as far as he was concerned, it was a 
great pity that the tragedy was not more successful. 


COZENING; OR, HALF AN HOUR IN FRANCE, 


Saturday, May 22nd —This is a little sketch from the pen of 
Mr. Beazly, and intended merely as a medium for introducing 
Mr. Yates in a rapid change of characters, and give occasion for 
him to exercise his talent of imitation. The interlude is very in-. 
geniously adapted for this purpose, and brings forward the suc- 
cession of persons in a very comic and effective manner. Our me- 
moranda will show what these characters are ; and it remains for 
us, only to specify that in the course of these, Mr. Yates imitates 
Messrs. Young, Kean, Talma, Terry, Mathews, and Emery. Of 
these, the most. correct are those of Young, Mathews, and Talma ; 
Voi. XIV.—No. 82. 3D 
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that of Kean, is a broad caricature, of Terry not particularly strik- 
ing, and of Emery, a total failure, His imitation of Mathews's 
gesture, voice, and manner is so correct as to approach to iden- 
tity, and that of Young, little less so. . 
We very readily accord to Mr. Yates the praise of being a very 
good imitator, and allow that we were infinitely amused by his 
performance; but we are very sorry to have this praise to give. 
Mr. Yates’ performance of Berthold gave us a very high idea of his 
powers as an actor; he is avery young man, and therefore we may 
reasonably expect considerable improvement, and are consequently 
very sorry to see him descend to an art so paltry, as that of a 
mimic. Of all talents this is the least worthy of a man of genius, 
and the most contemptible ; it is hardly deserving of the name of 
a talent ; or at best, is the talent of parrots, magpies, jackdaws, 
and monkeys. It should be cautiously avoided by every one, who 
hopes to make any impression by his exclusive, individual merit. 
We have every friendly disposition to Mr. Yates, and speak from a 
sincere regard to his welfare ; he is either ill advised, or sacrificed 
to the selfish views of his employers; if he suffers himself to be 
intoxicated by the deceitful and vain applause which he now re- 
ceives, and proceeds to cultivate this talent and neglect others, he 
must bid farewell to all hope of that more worthy eminence, he 
might otherwise attain, and content himself with a far more 
humble rank in the estimation of those, whose good opinion 
would do him honor. We hope he will take this opinion in good 
part, and accord to it his serious attention: 


SWEDISH PATRIOTISM ; OR, TME SIGNAL FIRE. 


Wedneday, May 19th.—This is a translation from the French, by 
Mr: Abbott, the performer,and the main business is the following. 


Two brothers, natives of Sweden attach themselves to separate interests 
—the one identifying himself with his country and his King Gustavus, and 
the other betraying both, by joining the Danish King. The brother, whose 
patriotism was not to be shaken, is proscribed for his fidelity, and acci- 
dentally betrayed by his own daughter, into the hands of the Danish army, 
whose Commander-in-Chief, his more flexible brother happened now to be. 
and while he is led out to be shot by a subordinate officer, his brother rushes 
in and suffers the dictates of nature to interpose for his preservation. In the 
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mean time accounts arrive that Gustavus has advanced in triumph to the 


gates of Stockholm, and the burning of a village is the signal for the 
revolt of the Swedes, and the overthrow of the Danish arms. 








The merits or demerits of this piece are little imputable to the 
translator, any further than respects his judgment in the selection 
of this from other productions of the like sort. Our readers will 
perceive, from the above little sketch, that it is one of the ordi- 


nary kind of French Melo-drames, and possesses no peculiar claim © 


to approbation. In point of fact, it is lamentably dull'and tedious ; 
the incidents are of the most hacknied description, and are unre- 
lieved by any trait of character, or brilliancy of dialogue. We 
have, indeed, seldom seen a worse piece of the sort, and are sorry 
that Mr. Abbott, should not have employed his pen on something 
more worthy of his time. A battle in the first act, a conflagra- 
tion and bombardment in the second, constituted its principal 
claims to the attention of the audience, and these, aided by the 
good natured efforts of the performers, who had none of them 
much to do beyond coming on and going off, have enabled it to 
drag on a wearisome existence of six nights. 


TANCRED AND SIGISMUNDA. 


Monday, 24th May.—The only successful dramatic production 
of our great poet, Thomson, was this evening revived, for the pur- 
pose of displaying Miss O’Neill, in a new character, and filling up 
the chasm occas:ioned by the failure of ‘* Fredolfo.”’ It was a haz- 
ardous experiment, and coming so immediately after the perfor- 
mance of a production of so opposite a nature, seemed to put 
the question completely to the issue, is public taste in favor of 


modern distortions, or of the more moderate pretensions of our 
ancestors. 


The story upon which this play is founded, is undoubtedly, in 
the highest degree dramatic, and abounds in interest and si- 
tuation of the most touching nature; and accordingly, we be- 
lieve it has an existence on the stage of every civilized metro- 
polis, The genius of Thomson, was not adapted for excellence 
in dramatic composition ; the richness of his imagery, the deli- 
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cious harmony of his lines, and the felicity of his descriptions, 
are exccHencies which are appreciated only in the closet. Of 
several attempts which he made, this is the only instance in 
which he has been completely successful on the stage He 
had excellent materials to work on; and poet as he was, his 
failure would have been unaccountable. The situations of the 
piece are full of passion, and it required only language for that 
passion, toconstitute the play. . 
He seems to have been very anxious to preserve strictly the uni- 
ties; and to effect this he has sacrificed probability ; his play does 
not benefit by the bargain. The immediate marriage of Sigis- 
munda to Osmond is unnatural ; and their appears no motive for 
it, but to bring the entire action within twenty four hours. 
If well acted, this play can never fail to please; the interest of 
the story, the genuine passion with which it abounds, and the 
elegance of the diction will always gain for it a certain proportion 
of approbation. It is remarkable, that though the scene is laid 
in Sicily ,the only Italian name in the piece, is Siffredi. The Italians, 


who have made an operaof it, have been obliged to ad¢ a vowel 
to Tancred, to bring his name into their mouths. Osmond, 
though the man is mentioned as a Norman, is a Saxon name. 
Sigismunda has nothing Italian about it, and perhaps it was for 


this reason, that Miss O'Neill wore a polish cap, in that cha- 
racter. 


The play was excellently performed, Sigismunda is a character, 
which affords great scope tothe powers of an actress, though 
it does not display those of Miss O'Neill to their full extent. 
Her despair on bearing of Tancred's infidelity, her anguish 
when intreated by her father to wed Osmond, and her cli- 
-max of horror on learning Tancred’s truth, were all deli- 
neated with immense force and correctness. Miss O'Neill has 
often made a stronger impression on the public mind, by 
other performances ; but she never pleased us more, nor gave us 
a higher opinion of her professional excellence than by her 
acting on this occasion. 

Mr. Charles Kemble’s Tancred was full of fire and animation, 
and where it was requisite displayed considerable tenderness; © 
it is a character in which a performer cannot easily fail; the road 
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lays plain before him, and ordinary powers may do it justice ; 


from Mr. Kemble’s acting, it derived additional importance. 


Mr. Macready is an actor of so much discrimination and. taste, 
that he perceives at once, how far any character can with 
propriety he brought forward on the canvas, and this line he 


never exceeds. His performance of Osmond was all that could | 


be desired, and served but to confirm the opinion we have 
always entertained of his judgment. The play was exceeding- 


ly well received, and announced for repetition, but it has not 
since been performed. 





4 


SURREY THEATRE. 


Mr. Incledon made his first appearance here since, his return from 
America, in the character of Steady, in the ‘‘ Quaker ;’’ his recep- 
tion was truly flattering, but alas! his daye of melody have gone 
by, itis not the voice of other times, though recollection will bring 


‘some tones to our ears which oncedelighted us. ‘* The Storm,” 


and ‘* While the Lads of the Village," are his best and favorite 


' songs, but in the song of ‘* Black eyed Susan” he forgets the tune. 


This, when well sung, is certainly one of the sweetest ballads in the 
English language. Mr. Incledon still continues to increase in 
size as a mortal, tho’ not in reputation as a singer ; but with this 
great drawback he is still first on the list in singing old English 


songs, for where do we now hear our simple native strains, or 


should we by chance be listening to the song of yore, it is so en- 


. Cumbered by unnecessary ornament, that with great difficulty we 


recognize our old friend. 


Mrs, Mountain has also made her appearance ; she still sings 
prettily, and in the song of ‘‘ Cease your funning,” she highly 
pleased us. The public have shown their attachment to these old 
favorites by flocking nightly to greet them with full benches 
and heartfelt applause. We. must not pass over Fitzwilliam’s 
Lubin, which indeed surprised us: his singing is of no common 


order. Mr. Huntley has regained his former station, and we hope 


by his future conduct he will merit the kindness Mr. Dibdin has 
shown him. We are willing to forgive past follies, and will for- 
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get them if the repetition does not bring them to our recollection. 

This Theatre now boasts a formidable company indeed, and 
with Cooke, Huntley, Watkins, Fitzwilliam, Gilbert, Herring, and 
many other established favorties of the town, may bid defiance 
to any thing like rivalry from other Minor theatres. ‘: Florence 
M‘Carthy,” founded on Lady Morgan's popular novel of that 
name is announced, and from Mr. Dibdin’s ability in dramatizing 
the ‘* Heart of Mid Lothian,” we expect great things. 


Ie B. B. 


COBURG THEATRE. 


Remarkable as this theatre is for the liberality of its expenditure 
and the splendor of its scenery and decorations, it is not equally 
so for its rapid production of novelty, nor for the quality of its 
performances. A new Scotch historical drama, founded on the 
story of Bruce, has been long pompously announced, and in the 
interval, that splendid absurdity, the North Pole, has been revived. 
Robert the Bruce, has at length, however, made his appearance ; 
and certainly every credit is due to the manager for the style in 
which it.is produced. The scenery, the costume, and the pro- 
perties cannot be surpassed by those of any Theatre in the king- 
dom, and the situations and the combats afford some very 
striking and beautiful specimens of stage spectacle. ‘The lead- 
ing circumstances of the history of Bruce are preserved in this 
drama, and skilfully adapted to the stage; but of the dialogue 
and literary merit of the production, we will say nothing. 

Some disagreement having arisen between the proprietors and 
Mr. Huntley, that gentleman has returned to his old quarters at 
the Surrey: and in consequence, Mr. Stanley, lately of Drury- 
lane Theatre, has been engaged to supply his place. ' His style 
of acting is very different from that of Mr, Huntley, but he does 
just as well to walk, run, jump, and fight through one of Mr. 
Barrymore’s melo-dramas. We cannot help feeling a little re- 
gret, that he should not have something better to do. 
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SADLER'S WELLS. 


Some revolution has occurred in the property of this theatre, 
in consequence of which, Mr. C. Dibdin has retired from the 
stage management, and the system of playing his pieces exclusively 
isno longer adopted. Whether any better can be got, is proble- 
matical. A serious ballet of action, founded upon the demi-au- 
thentic narratives which have been received of the death of the 
famous African traveller Mungo Park, is the most striking of the 
novelties yet produced. We understand this to proceed from the 
extraordinarily fertile pen of Mr. Moncrieff. It is very well 
adapted to the stage, and comprizes some very striking situations. 
It has not, however, been very well got up, nor very well per- 


formed ; and consequently, has been less popular than we think it — 


merited to be. It has been sueceeded by another piece of the same 


nature, entitled Herman and Halstein ; or, the Free Judges. The 


pretensions of this piece are below those of Mungo Park. A ra- 
pid succession of novelty is promised, which we hope, will be of 


acharacter to maintain the reputation of this. popular establish- 
ment. 


THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 





Drury-lane theatre will positively close on the 8th of June; this is un- 
usually early, but some very extensive revolutions which are meditated in 
this establishment, render a long vacation necessary. We have been 
very happy to understand, that the season, has, on the whole, been a success- 
ful one ; that to a certain extent, it;has been profitable; and that if the 
prices had been as at present during the run of ‘‘ Brutus,” the profits would 
have been Fifteen thousand pounds more than they are, ‘We always thought 
the low prices a wretched experiment. The season has certainly heen re- 
markable for a very rapid succession of novelty ; no fewer than seventeen 
hew pieces have been produced. We are very glad to hear that that deserv- 


ing actress, Mrs. W. West, has renewed her engagement, Mr. West will 
also appear during the ensuing season. 


An interesting work for youth of either sex, by the author of the 
“Blind Child,” ‘¢ The Two Cousins,’’ &c, &c. will shortly appear, 
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Another injured author is about to seek a redress similiar to that of Mr, 
Bucke, by publishing a tragedy, with a full detail of circumstances con- 
nected with its history—It is founded on the historical trait of the “ Siece 
of Carthage.”” Though the author is very young, we have been given to 


understand, that his production is well worthy of the public attention and 
patronage. 


In the course of the month, will be published, in a handsome octavo 
volume, illustrated with plates; ‘‘ Letters from Palestine, descriptive of a 
‘Lour through Gallilee and Judea, with some account of the Dead Sea, and 
the present state of Jerusalem.”’ 


That beautiful and interesting young performer, Miss Witham, will 
appear at the Worthing Theatre, during the recess. 


Mr. Phillips, of Vocal celebrity, having been very successful in America, 
lately took his leave of that country for Old England, and may be soon 
expected. 


' An admirable miniature portrait of Garrick has recently been discovered 
in the cabinet of a deceased clergyman, with a letter written by our modern 
Roscius, enclosing a lock of his hair, it is in the hands of an artist. 


A grand dinner, of all the principal performers of Drury ‘Lane Theatre, 
took place at the Free Mason’s Tavern, on the @9th May, for the purpose of — 
doing honor to six dozen of Madeira, handsomely presented by Mr, Alderman 
Cox, on the occasion of his being fined for entering the Green Room iu 
boots. 


It is a remarkable testimony in favor of the excellence of Mr. Kean’s acting, 
that during the performance of the last scene of The Carib Chief, even on 
its 9th representation, hardly a dry eye is to be fuund amongst the very nume- 
rous body of persons who are on the stage at the same time with him. 


In ‘compliance with the wishes of a few surviving friends of the inimitable 
David Garrick, the admirable likeness of him, lately discovered after a lapse 
of years, has been finely engraved by James Heath, with a Sac simile of the 
hand writing of the British Roscius under the portrait, 


The Lords of the Treasury, with a liberality highly gratifying to all ad- 
mirers of genius, have issued an order for the delivery of the fine copy of 
the Transfiguration, by the late much-lamented Harlow, as well as all his 
sketches, and the casts which he selected at Rome, duty free. 





H. Hewitt, Printer, Holborn, 
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